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CAUSE OF PEACE 



The cause of peace is as old as Chiistianity. 
prophets, in foreteiliag the UesBlah's reign, caugt 
glimpse of its gloTy ; and its principles, emtwdii 
Savior in his Sermon od the Mount, and thicklj 
throughout thft New Testament, were so stric 
practice by the early Christiiuis, that not a fei 
went to the stake rather than bear arms, on the s 
of its being inconsistent with tlieir profession ai 
of the Prince of Peace. But the church, even 
union with the state under Constantine in t 
century, had sadly degenerated in this as in othei 
and' ever since that fatal era, she has lent her s 
the custom of war, with little thought of its bei 
patible with her religion of peace. Erasmus, the 
star of the ReformaUgn, wrote in behalf of this ( 
an eloquence worthy of the first schctojn Chr 
and, though his voice was little heewf'bj th 
Christians of that age, the seed sown by his 
begun, in the present century, to spring up mo 
among Christians of every name, and to promi 
end a rich and glorious harvest. — Specific effoi 
cause arc of recent date. The first efiectual i 
made in a pamphlet published in December, 1 
the first Peace Society in modern times was orj 
the city of New York, during the summer of 1 
followed, in eight or tea months, by one in MesE 
another in Ohio, and a Btil! more important one ii 
all without any knowledge of each other's exii 
striking proof that God had himself prepared 
Similar societies have since been multiplied in 
and America. Kindred efforts have been madi 
estent in France, in Switzerland, and other 
Christendom ; and their influence has reacfae 
tremities of the civilized world, and been fell 
degree by nations never blest with the light of tl 
The American Peaoe Society, orguu^^^^ 
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bond of union among all the friends of peace thrc 
our country, and soliciting cooperation without re 
sect or piirty, has been cordially espoused by some 
..^ all the reli^xious denominations in the hmd, and the 

•— of almost every sect have actually been occupied r 

1^ less by its agents in pleading the claims of tliis 

.— evangelical enterprise. 

/-* I. How MUCH ACCOMPLISHED ALREADY. SuCCCSJ 

1^ . cause has been much beyond the means used^ cc 

B- lively greater than in any kindred enterprise. F 

^ fully aware how much has already been gained. 

c., more than twenty years preceding the commenceri 

our efforts, the wars of Christendom are supposed 
wasted more than $30,000,000,000, and sacrificed 
than nine millions of lives ; but its general peace h 
preserved since 1815 by the various agencies an 
ences which constitute the cause of peace. The sen 
of the civilized world on this subject are very c 
now from what they were fifty years ago ; and difF 
which would then have involved nations in confli« 
frequently been settled with scarce a thought of sne' 
each other's blood for the purpose. Leading cabinets 
become far more pacific than formerly ; their services 
generously been tendered, in a variety of instances, to 
the threatened honors of war ; and other expedients 
a resort to the sword for the adjustment of interna 
difficulties, are fast coming to form the established ] 
of Christendom. Let this process continue fifty 
longer, and it will be well-nigh impossible to ir 
civilized nations in war. 

IL The sole ohjrct op the peace cause. — A 
social relations of mankind m.iy be reduced to 
cla.s«es; — the relation of individuals to one another 
relation of individuaU to s^icieiy, of citizens to gc 
ment; and the r^jlalion of one nociety or governmc 
another. The principl«?«i of p«*acf; are aj)plicab]e 
these relatione ; but th*; cati»*e of fi/face in concerned 
with the inUrctmrKti of iumfrnmrnU^ :irid aims mere 
prevent tear bHirfjnn, natiofin. 

Nor is fiuch a re^frictiori p'-r«ili;ir : f^'tr if forms the 
basis of \iu\Xf'A HfXi'pu utn'ftrf O.n- U'loitii*, of (ismpert 
The principle* of that ftSorm tiff H\t\t\\*/A^t\f Ui til 1 
of drink and f<ry^ ; but, m thf; tAtiw t,\ U'tu\f*'.fnine%f 
are restrict^ Vf th<; uvj of h\*/,UuUk or ifiUMde 
licpors. Its firif;nds in»y, khtM Pm Uuw^^' -•*•» 
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principles as far as they please ; but the cause its< 
not meddle with tea or coffee, tobacco, or opium, 
mal food. It may be said, for it has been, that its pri 
if carried out, would lead to the utter exclusion 
articles ; but for sucK a conclusion, whether r 
wrong, the friends of temperance do not, in their as£ 
capacity, make themselves responsible. They go 
for the prevention of drunkenness ; and, however e: 
or important may be the legitimate application < 
principles, their cause is concerned witit applyin 
solely to the use of such drinks as will intoxicate. 

It is thus with the cause of peace. However ex 
ly applicable its principles may be, we aim, as a so( 
peacemakers, at the application of them only to tl 
duct of one nation towards another, and shsdl acci 
our whole object by persuading them to regulal 
intercourse on the pacific principles of the gospel 
be said, that wars can \iever cease so long as 
punishments disgrace the statute-books of Christ 
and strife continues among individuals, famili< 
churches, we reply, that tea, and coffee, and t 
and theatres, and gaming-houses, are all so many ini 
to intemperance, yet no one deems it any piart 
temperance cause to meddle with such things. 

This singleness of aim excludes a variety of 
which have sometimes been attributed to the C{ 
peace. If our only province is the intercourse of ] 
and our sole object the prevention of internation? 
then we have, as friends of peace, nothing to < 
capital punishments, or the right of personal self-c 
or the question of discarding all physical force fi 
government of states, schools, and families. We g 
ly against war ; and war is " a contest by force I 
nations." It is not only conflict unto death, but 
between governments alone ; * and neither a pai 
teacher chastising his child or his pupil, nor a 
defending his family against the midnight assassir 
traveller resisting the highway robber, nor a ruler 
ing the penalties of law upon a criminal, can prop 
called war, both because in most of these cases 1 
really no conflict, and because the parties in them 
either individuals, or government and individua 
nations alone. The cause of peace is not encu 
with such cases, but confines itself to the single 
of abolishing the custom of international war. 
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voice is needed to waken inquiry, and prepare the ' 
all our other instrumentalities. -r- 2. The press, an 
of vast moral powerj we would set and keep at worl 
through books, and pamphlets, and tracts, and news 
and every class of periodicals, it shall speak in the 
all reading communities on this subject. — 3. We 
especially enlist churches of every name. We 
them as societies appointed by God himself for tl 
versal spread oi peace ; and they should all exami 
subject till theff views are settled, and then let the 
know what they think concerning the incompatibi 
war with their religion. They should also train 
under their care in the principles of peace, pray mi 
its universal prevalence, and hold forth before the 
world the light of their own consistent example. Lc 
do only these things, and war would soon ceas* 
Christendom forever. — 4. We would also solicit 
of pious parents, of teachers in Sabbath school^ 
instructors in all Christian seminaries of learning, 
are the chief nurseries of peace ; and in these mus 
day be trained up a generation o£ such peacemak 
shall spontaneously keep the peace of the world. — 5. 
more do we rely on women. They mould the chai 
of the young ; and, if they will infuse the principl 
peace into every mind under their care, wars mu 
necessity cease with the very next generation. — 6. 
formation of peace societies we do not urge; 
wherever is found a degree of intelligence and in 
sufficient to sustain them well, we would encouri 
simple organization. 

We insist on the necessity of means, God accoin{ 
no ends without them ; and the means of his own ap 

! ment are just as necessary for the spread of ]:>eace 

the conversion of the world. ()n\y such m^^ans we t 

■ use; and we would fain k'^;p at work in thi« ei 

system of operations very like tho^ in the Uimp€ 
reform. Azents, and tract*, and ]pf'yi<*<yicH]n, and 
instrumentalities, must lie employed on a j^tf/e sc«l€ 
these will require, not so niucj^ mhu*'.y h^ the k 
enterDria-es of Christian lx;nevol*;iiC^. b'jt fjsr rnorc 
most person? s^Tuposf:. Ii would ^yM Vi«i'; ^5,*Ml^ltt 
single tract, at one c^ux ^]n*'jj'., tu *iM:rf Uisiily ^^ 
England alone, and aJx/ut ff-Ul/f^f^f {or tii^ wit^M <fl 
besides a still larger sum u> %9^Vitu im^M ^mImt I 
mentalities as the'^ cause demaods. Thm^ fti nfc 
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come, if at all, from the professed friends of peace; oi 
the Christian community ought to form plans and hah 
of TCgularly contributing Lu tliis caijae, as to kiudr 
enterprisea of benevoleuce aud reform. 

V. PossiniLiTY OF AiioMSHiNQ WAR. — Our argume 
I here is short. No fault of individuals or communities 

• incorrigible under the means of God's appointment; ci 

toms very lilce war, such as knight-errantry and judici 
combats, have already been done awaj ; certaia kinds i 
war have actually been abolished, and evei] internation 
war has lost some of its worst features, and undergo! 
changes greater than would now sui&ce for its enti 
abolition ; a vast variety of causes are at work throaj 
tiie world, sufBoient under God for its ultimate extinctioi 
■«« and God has settled the question by promising an era whi 

C " nation shall not lifl up sword against natiou, neither shi 

' they learn war any rnore." 

- We would not lea 



nations without means of protection or redress ; and, 
recommending pacific expedients, we propose not tl 
sacrifice, but the greater security of their rights, just 
the substitution of law, with its courts and prisons, 
place of private revenge, has every where increased tl 
security both of person and property. There are bett 
means for such ends than the sword. 1. NcgotiaUo 
Nations could, if they would, settle all their diflerenceaJ 
amicable agreement among themselves; and, should pub! 
opinion require them to do so, war would seldom, if eve 
occur. — 2. Arbitration. When the parties become ti 
much excited to adjust the matter themselves, they mi 
refer it to an umpite mutually chosen ; and this expedie 
alone, if properly used, would prevent more than nil 
wars in ten. — 3. Mcdiatitm. When rulers withdraw fro 
^cial intercourse, and think tliey must fight their qnarr 
out, a third power, friendly to both, may oifer its aervic 
as mediator ; an expedient frequently tried of late, rare 
without success, and sufficient, if employed in season, 
prevent more than forty-nine wars out of fifty. Christe 
dom is fast coming lo adopt these subsiitutes as her acttli 
policy, and would do so very soon, should the peop 
universally demand il. — 4. But the perfection of exp 
dients would be a congress of nations. Nor would such 
tribunal be an entirely new experiment ; for its princip 
has been in occasional, successful operation for ages, 
was adopted in the Amphiclyonic Council of aiicie. 
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Greece; it has been at work, with well-nigh complete 
euccess, in the Courederacy or Stvitzerlond, for more than 
five hundred years; imd, in less than two centuries, there 
hai-e been fifty congresaes in Europe, all more or leas on 
the principle of such a tribunal as we propose. The thing 
can be done, and teill be, whenever the voice of Ctiriaten- 
dom shtdl demand it. 

VU. Testimonies to Tne causb of peace. — A dis- 
tinguished English rnissionary in India attributes to us " the 
honor of inventing two of the most valuable institutions that 
ever blessed mankind, — the Peace Society, and the Tenv- 
perance Society; and, if every American viewed them as I 
do, he would join them both immediately." Dr. Reed, the 
well-known messenger trom the churches of England, de- 
scribes the cause of peace as " a field of service worthy of 
the church, worthy of ongels," and calls upon Christians to 
" glorify their religion by banding together as an army of 
pacificnlors." Ecclesiastical bodies, representing nearly 
every Christian denomination in our country, have borne 
their testimony to this cause, — Congregation alists, both 
Unitarian and OrthodoK, Baptists, Presbyterians, Dutch 
Reformed, Methodists, Free-will Baptists, and Christians, 
They " commend this cause to the Christian communily 
as worthy of a place among the benevolent enierpriala of 
the age," and regard "the American Peace Society as 
emMentij entitled to the cordial cooperation and suppof 
of alt the churches of Christ." They deem it "the du' 
of ministers to preach in favor of the cause of peace, a' 
'prominent part of the gospel, and of Christians to pray j 
the spread of peace through the world," They thin 
also, " that the subject of peace, being in its strjo' 
evangelical principles and bearings a part of the gosr 
ought to be discussed in the pulpit on the Sabbath, 
like the other principles of the Bible ;" and that " m 
ters should continue to preach, Christiana to priy, ar 
to contribute iti favor of universal and permanent p( 

Disciple of Jesua I what will you do 1 Will yon t 
your own views and feelings? Will you try to 
those of all the persons under your care or infl. 
Will you pray 1 Will you contribute T Will you 
jou can ? " Blessed are the peacemakers ; for the 
be called the children of God," 

AHERICAK FEACE SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS 



SKETCH OF WAR: 

WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT DOES. 



Few among us know much about the evila of war. Have 
yoo ever visited its camps and fleets, or witnessed ita sieges 
and battles t Have you followed the march of its armies, 
or looked in upon the anguish of its hospitals 1 Have you 
seen ita nameless vices, its savage barbarities, its countless 
hardships, dangers, and suflerings? Did you ever behold it 
tiring villages, and sacking cities, and desolating province 
after province, and butchering men, women, and children, by 
thouaandsT If not, you know little of war ; and we wish to 
furnish you with a brief sketch of its nature and effects, 

I. Mark, then.THEWASTEOFPROPERTYBY WAR. Itnot 
only demands for ita support vast sums of money, but dries 
up the main sources of a nation's wealth. Its victims are 
mostly men in the vigor of life. It cripples almost every 
species of business. It cuta the ainewa of enterprise in 
every department of gainful industry. Fields lie untilled ; 
factories stand still ; the shop and the counting-room are 
deserted ; vessels rot at the wharves ; every kind of trade is 
interrupted or deranged; immense masses of capital are 
withdrawn from use ; the entire energies o^ a nation are 
turned into the channel of war, and its resources whelmed 
in thia mighty vortex of ruin. 

Look at the loss occasioned in the single department of 
commerce. This main source of wealth war dries up, an'3 
exposes to capture an incalculable amount of property on 
the ocean. Our exports and imports now (1836) exceed 
two hundred millions of dollars every yeax,' and one half of 
all this, besidea a great variety of prooucfs interchanged 
along our coast, would be liable'in war to be seized by the 
enemy. The imports in the single city of New York 
amounted, during one quarter of 1S35, to thirty-six millions 
of dollars ; and a war suddenly occurring would probably 
■ have found afloat on the ocean more than twice that amount 
destined to the same port, and one or two hundred millions 
belonging to the whole nation. The commisaioners ap- 
pointed to adjust the demands of British merchants lor 
property destroyed by Denmark aloDe during the late wari 
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of Europe, received claims to tlic amount of about twenty*' 
fire hundred millions of dollars ! Such estimates us tl 
wouli>-prove that the tlinct exijenaea of war, though 
meose, aie a mere fraction, rarel]' more than a fourth part, 
of the sum total whicli it wastes. 

But look at the enormous expenditures of war. Those 
■ ast war have been variously estimated ; but they 
<t have been less than ^orfy or jifty millions of dol- 

H every year. Our revolutionary war coal England six 

fiaaidrtd millions of dollars ; and in the wars occasioned 

1 by the French revolution, she spent mwe than pivk 

Xtooubans millions! The public debt of Great Britain, 

W incurred solelff by war, is even now about/o«r thuitsand 

* Imllions of dollars ; and that of all Europe amounts to 

I aearly dght tliausand millions I The wars of Christendom 

during only twenty-two years cost merely for their support 

ss than fifteen thousand millions op dol- 

LRS I Quadruple these sums by the indirect and inct- 

' lI losses of war, and we shall have an amount that would. 

at tempt ua to suspect figures themselves of fidsehuod, 

d facts of deception — a sum so vast that the bare interest 

mid be more than enough to defray the ticrcnsary 

tpenses of governing every nation on earth, to furnish 

rery family in tlie world with a Bible, to provide the means 

f eommon education for all its children, and to support 

Be^ninister of the gospel for every thousand souls. 

Seldom do the people inquire or imagine how much our 

I own Republid*spenda for the war-system e 

-f peace. In 18^7, our expenditures for w 

jne times as much as for all other purposes. 

enpended for civil offices 81,800,758; ft 

with other nations, «a25,I81; for miscellai ^ 

92,451,203; for the military establishment, 85,446,035 
for the naval service, $3,056,320 ; for revolutionary pe 
■ «ons, $1,057,1211 fof various other pensions, «127,30 
ifbr the Indian department, $1,352,420; for the natio 
P debt, $17,840,309; more than thirty millioas and ah 
'n one form or another, for war; seventeen times Oi r 
IS for tkt whole civil list, and about ten tinus as nme 
I for all the other purposes of our goBp.mmmt. From ; 
fto 1832, the aggregate of our expenditures, with leas 
^ years of actual warfare, was 8842,250,891 ; 
"y 37,158,047, a twenty-third part of the wliole, 
e civil list, almost the only department that wou 
n, i f the w ar-system were entirely abolisbed 
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II. But reflect on the loss of l^b by war. The bat. 
tie-field will by no means tell ug the whole number of it9 
victims. Cruel treatineut, bad provisioua, unhealthy en- 
cainpinenta, forced inarches, frequent exposures to extremes 
of heat Dnd cold without shelter, and .fatal diseases genera- 
ted by such causes, destroy vastly more than the aword. 
Often has a single march cut off more than half of an armj. 
The hardships of war ahorlen from ten to twenty years tho 
life of those who escape the sword, and thus occasion an 
immense loss that is never reckoned lA the usual estimates 
of its havoc. 

But how vast the multitude of its immediate victims ! At 
Borodino there perished in one day 80,000 ; and in tha 
siege of Mexico more than 100,000 in battle, and more 
than 60,001) from the infection of putrefying carcasses. 
The Moors of Spain lost in one engasement with Chris- 
tians 70,000, and in another 180,000, besides 50,000 
prisoners. lu the battle of Chalons there fell 300,000 of 
AtlUa'a army alone ; in ancient tiiues it was no very un>. 
common slaughter for one or two hundred thousand to be 
left dead on a single tield ; and the Old Testament records 
an instance where one side lost 500,000.* We shudder at 
the thought of Alexander's sacrijiclng ikret millions of 
lives ; but his successors occasioned the destruction of 
twenty millions, the Saracens, sixty millions, and the cru- 
sades alone, forty milHoTts of nominal Christians 11 

HI. Glance, now, at some of the personal sufferings 
incident to war. Think of the violence practised in pro- 
curing seamen and soldiers. Where the war-spirit ia pre- 
dominant, they are forced into the army and navy at the 
pleasure of their rulers, and doomed to all the hardships, 
perils, and sufferings of war, with little or no hope of re- 
lease till death. Do you know how soldiers are generally 
treated? They are subjected to the most iron-hearted despo- 
tism on earth, to a bondage far worse l^n that of a Turkish 
peasant, or a domestic slava They are at the mercy of 
every superior, from the commander-in-chief down to the 
pettiest officer. They have little or no protection against 
hourly abuse, insult, and violence, nor auy adequate secu- 
rity for life itself against the lawless passions of officers 
seldom called to account in war for the worst treatment of 
soldiers. Their puitislimeiit is still more barbarous. ' Sail- 
ors are subject,' says a well-known writer, ' not only to a 
torrent of imprecations and curses, but to the boatswain's 
• 3 Chron, xiLi. 3—17. 
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niae-tuls. The least complaint bringa them to th* 
Fangway; and snmetimes a sailor is sentenced to reoeiva 
hundred, and even a. thousand lashes, to be inflicted 
afl(;r day, as he maj be able lo bear tiiem. He is aW'j 
""' "' each whipping by a surgeon, who deler mines hoir . 
Ai can be inflicted at once without immediate danger td ' 

Often does the flagnliation proceed till the victim 
Is; and then he is respited, to renew his sufferings u^ 
^r day. I have o^n shuddered at the recital of whip* 
rs through the fleet, the keel -hauling, the spread-eaglv, 
gagging, the hand-cuffing, and other punishments io* 
ed on sailors who have been trepanned or forced into 
service from which death is the only release." The puD^ 
'Iflhment of soldiers is equally cruel and shocking with that 
of seamen ; but we will not describe flogging, the gaunU 
lope, the picket, the wooden-horse, and otTier forma of pun- 
ishment, the very thought of which is enough to make 
one's blood boil with indignation, or curdle with horror. . 

One instance, however, we will select from our own land. 
In 1814, a soldier was shot at Greenbush, New York, for 
going thirty or forty miles from the camp, without leave, to 
visit his wife and three small children. After the usual pre- 
liminaries in such cases, his coffin, a box of rough pine 
boards, was borne before him on the shoulders of two men 
to the place of eseculion. He wore, as a winding-sheet, a 
white cotton gown, having over the place of his heart the 
black image of a heart, as a mark for the executioners to 
aim at. His countenance was as pale as his winding-sheet, 
and his whole frame trembled with agony. His grave was 
dug, the coffin placed by its side, and the deserter, with a 
cap drawn over his eyes, required to kneel upon the lid 
At this signal, the eight soldiers, drawn by lot for th 
bloody deed, stepped forward within two rods of their victin 
and, at another signal from the officer, all fired at the sar 
instant. The miMh'able man, with a horrid scream, leap 
from the earth, and fell between his coffin and his gra 
The sergeant, to insure immediate death, shot him throu 
the head, holding his musket bo near that the cap took fir 
and there the body lay, with the head sending forth i 
mingled fumes of burning cotton aniJ hair. The soldV 
after passing close by the corpse in a line to let every 
see for himself the fite of a deserter, marched hack t( 
merry notes of Yankee Doodle! and all the officers 
immediately iavited lo the quartos of ibe commaudet 
treated with grog 



Imagiiu; tho svffhriags incident to marcka. Trace the 
French army in the Russian campaigi. On halting at 
night, the soldiers threw theinsslvea down on the first dirty 
straw they could ficid^and there perished lu large numberB 
with hunger and fatigue. From such sufferings, and froni 
the infection of the air by putrefied carcasses of men md 
horses that strewed the roads, there sprang two dreadful 
epidemics, the dysentery and typhus fever. So fatal were 
these combined causes, that of 22X100 Bavarians, only 
11,000 reached the Duna, though thef'had been in no ao 
tion ; aud the flower of both the French and the allied 
armies perished. A division of the Hussian army, amount- 
ing, at the commencement of the pursuit of the French, to 
120,000 men, could not, on the frontier of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, muster 35,000 ; and a re-enforcfiment of 10,000, 
that had marched from Wilna, arrived with only 1500, of 
whom one half were the next day in the hospitala. Soma 
battalions retained less than filly meu, and many companies 
were utterly annihilated! 

The march of the French both to and from Moscow, 
was horrible beyond description. 'Overwhelmed with 
whirlwinds of snow,' says Labaume, ' the soldiers could 
not distinguish the road from the ditches, and often fell 
into the latter, which served them for a tomb. Others, 
eager to press forward, dragged themselves along. Badly 
clothed and shod, hiding nothing to eat or drink, groaning 
and shivering with the cold, they gave no assistance, and 
showed no signs of compassion to those who, sinking from 
weakness, expired around them. Many of these miserable 
creatures struggled hard in the agonies of death. Some, 
in the most affecting manner, bade adieu to their brethren 
in arms, and others with their last breath pronounced the 
name of their mother and their country. Stretched on the 
road, we could only see the heaps of snow that covered 
them, and formed undulations in our route like those in b 
grave-yard. Flocka of ravens flew over our heads croak- 
ing ominously ; and troops of dogs, which had followed us 
all the way from Moscow, and lived solely on our bloody 
remains, howled around us, as if impatient for the moment 
when we should become their prey, and often contended 
with the soldiers for the dead horses which were left on 
the road.' 

' Every day ftirnished scenes too painful to relate. Tho 

road was covered with soldiers who no longer retained the 
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human rorm. Some had lost their hearing, others their 
speech ; and many, by excessive cold and hunger, were re- 
duced to such a slate of Btupid frenzy, that they roasted the 
dead bodies for food, and even gnawed their own hands 
»^d arms. Some, too weak to lift a piece of wood, or roll 
a stone towards the tire, sat down upon their dead compan- 
ions, and gazed with countenances unmoved upon the burn- 
ing logs. These livid spectres, unable to get up, fell by 
the side of those o^wliom they had been seated. Many, 
in a state of delirium, plunged their bare feet into the fire 
to warm themselves ; some, with convulsive laughter, threw 
themselves into the flames, and, with shocking cries, per- 
ished in most horrible contortions; others, in a state of 
equal madness, followed their example, and shared the 
anme fate ; "while many were so maddened by the extremes 
of pain and hunger, that they tore the dead bodies of their 
comrades into pieces, and feasted on (he remains.' 

' The soldiers often fired in the morning the buildings in 
which they had lodged during the night ; and on one occa- 
sion there were three large barns filled chiefly with wounded 
soldiers, From two of these they could not escape without 
passing through the one in front, which was on fire. The 
most active saved themselves by leaping out of the windows ; 
hut all those who were sick or crippled, not having strength 
to move, saw the flames advancing rapidly to devour them. 
Touched by their shrMkn, some of the least hardened en- 
deavored in rain to swe ilipm. We could see Ihem half- 
buried under the t.urnWi^ rnftprs. Through whirlwinds of 
smoke, they entresi^d ilieir comrades to shorten their suE 
ferings by putting them to death ; mk) from motives of hi 
monity we thought it our dnry tn do so ! But some sti 
Bur>ived; and we heard them with feeble voices crying 
" ISre on us ! fre on v» t at the keadf at the head! doS 
miss .' " 

The sufferings of the wounded left afler Wtle on t 
open field, or crowded into hofiprtals, are shocking. F' 
dnys after the battle of BrnoAinn, no less than 20, 
of the slain were found lying whtre ihey had fallen; 
the whole plain was strewed with halC-buried cafcosse; 
men and horses, intermingled with garmentn dyed in Mc 
and with bones gnawed by dog" and vnhnres. ' A» 
were marching over the scene of the battle,' says Laba- 
'we heard a piteous sound at a distance; tad, on r 
isg the E^t, we found a French tridier stretched c 



ground, with both his lega broken. " I was wounded," eaid 

he, " on the day of the great baiiJe ; and finding myself in a 
lonely place, where I could giiin no assistance, 1 dragged 
myself with my hands to the brink of a rivulet, and have 
lived nearly two months on grass and roots, and a few pieces 
of bread which I found among tlie dead bodies. At night 
I have lain in the carcasses of dead horses ; and with iba 
flesh of these animals 1 have dressed my wounds." ' 

Even a hospital is scarcely less terrible. An eminent 
BurgcoD, present in the hospitals after the battle of Water- 
loo, says, ' The wounded French continued to be brought in 
for several successive days; and the British soldiers, who 
had in the morning been moved by the piteous cries of 
those they carried, I saw in the evening so hardened by 
the repetition of the scene, and by fatigue, as to become 
indifferent to the sufieriiigs they occasioned 1 ' 

' It was now the thirteenth day after the battle. It is 
impossible to conceive the sufferings of men rudely carried 
at suck a period of their wounds. When I first entered 
the hospital, these Frenchmen had been roused and excited 
in an extraordinary degree ; and in the glance of their 
eyes there was a character of fierceness which I never ex- 
pected to witness in the human countenaDce. On the 
second day, the temporary excitement had subsided ; and 
turn which way I would, I encountered every form of en- 
treaty from those whose condition left no need of words to 
stir compassion: Surgeon Major, oh.' bow Isuffcr! Orcss 
my wounds I do dress my wounds ! — Doctor, I commend 
myself toyav. Cutoff mTfleg! Oh! I suffer too much! 
And when these entreaties were unavailing, you might 
hear, in a weak, inward tone of despair, I shall die! I am 
a dead tnan ! ' 

In the hospitals of Wilna there were left more than 
17,000 dead and dying, frozen and freezing. The bodies 
of the former were taken up to stop the cavities in the 
windows, floors, and walls ; and in one corridor of the 
Great Convent, above 1500 were piled up transversely like 
pigs of lead or iron ! ! 

An army after its capture is often doomed to every variety 
of suffering. A French army in Spain had no aooi 
grounded their arms, than multitudes were murdered 
cold blood. Some were burnt alive, and all the survivors 
subjected to a series of such extreme privations and 
ferings as thinned their ranks with fearful rapidity. 
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A SKETCH OF WAR: 

I ordinary atrocities and horrors. Such evils are not 
lerely incidental lo war ; they are inseparable from any 
fits forms, and constitute its grand, essential elements, 
['l^hey are n part of the system. Misery is its object, or its 
war, without a fearful waste of property, life, 
I JUd huppineBSf is an utter impossibility. Its whole busiuess 
r |b to pltindcr, and burn, and butcher by wholesale ; and to 
fik of a war that did notper[>etrate such atrocities, and Inflict 
[Bch miseries, wouU he as direct a contradiction in terms as 
O speak of vision without liglit, or of fire without heat 
f « Can you estimate the guill, the folly, the madness of em- 
ploying such an arbiter of international disputes as war! 
^irn villages, demolish cities, lay waste empires, send 
.tandrcds of thousands into an untimely grave, into a ru- 
bied eternity, all for the settlement of difficulties which can 
be adjusted only by an appeal to reason 1 What should we 
^ink of two neighbors who should propose to settle a 
a dispute, not by reasoning the case between thcm- 
jelves, nor by referring it to an impartial jury, or lo um- 
drea mutually chosen, but by shooting at each other, and 
Wtchering each others' wives and children t Yet such is the 
war-system slill supported by all Christendom ; and, if the 
stealer of a horse or a coat deserves a prison, and the pirate 
who destroys but one vessel, or the assassin who murders a 
wnglc victim, is deemed worthy of tlie gallowa, what must 
iminality of nations in continuing a custom which 
i such crimes and woes by thousands and by 

whom do the evils of war fall ? Are its guilty abettors 
e men that pay its expenses, hear its hardships, and sutfe' 
a countl^ woes! No.; these come upon the ptop/«, 1 
KIT earnings that are wasted, their blood that is poun 
A like water, their dwellings that arc burnt to ashes, th> 
' ers and brothers, husbands aiid sons, that are driv 
J like cattle (o he butchered by ihougands ; while i 
I of all these evils, silting aloof from the slo' 
1 their sofaa of ease and luxury, read williout a ■' 
J»e miseries ibcj ba«e ihenadvM occasioned, V 
e wilt the propie bear wich coM-Muoded oppreMioii 
" " OS not that war u a necoMry evil. AeceMor 
For eitSixed, Chrutiw mea lilK ouradvesT 
V to rebate our iBlefMnne, Of Mtlle oat 

MM rtswe It : j*M( w tntnapcraBW i§ » 
o the dmnkard, piracy to the {mtMc, imA 4iiMi 
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the duellist. There is no other kind of necessity for war ; 
and it must cease of course whenever men shall resolve to 
have it cease. There is no more need of war in Christea- 
•dom than there is of ^uels in Nevr England; it would 
be just as easy for nations, if they chose, to settle all their 
disputes without the sword and the cannon, as it is for us 
to adjust ours without pistols and daggers. 

But do you deem it impossible thus to change the war- 
choice even of Christendom T Human nature is as corri- 
gible on (his subject as upon any otliet ; there is nothing 
to render the extinction of this custom impossible by the 
right use of the requisite means ; and the promises of God 
make its ultimate abolition perfectly certain. ' It shall come 
to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord's 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and 
all nations shall flow unto it ; and then shall they beat 
their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hoofcs ; nations shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they Icwn war any more.' lBa.2:2— I, 
9 : 4-9. Mic. 4 : 1^. 

Bat how is this promise to be fulfilled 1 By miracle T 
We can expect no more miracles. By some unparalleled 
interposition of Providence ? God has promised no such 
interposition. Without the use of appropriate means? 
Such means are just as indispensable for the prevalence of 
peace as for the spread of the gospel. 

But what are these means? Such an application of the 
gospel to the subject as shall revolutionize the war-aenti- 
menta of Christendom, fill every Christian community with 
deep abhorrence of this custom, and lead rulers to employ 
only pacific expedients in settling international disputes. 
And who shall use these means t We cannot rely on men 
of the world, except as occasional coadjutors; it is the ap- 
propriate work of Christians; and they must do h, or it 
never will be done. But how shall they do itT Is it 
enough for them merely to support ajid to propagate the 
present form of their religion? It has for ages tolerated 
the war-aystem, and suffered Christendom to remain a 
vast hot-bed of war. Will snch a religion, if spread through 
the world, put an end to war? No sooner than a rum- 
drinking and a slave-holding Christianity would put a 
end to intemperance and slavery. The gnspd tcUt abolish 
nothing which it sanctions and supports ; and, if men are 
not converted to peace, as fast as they are to God, such a 
conversion of the whole world could not insure the uovivc- 
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nl and pennanent reign of peace. We muBt restore tha. 
pacific principles of the gospel, and incoqiorate them once ' 
nM»«, where Christ and his apostles lel\ them, in the faith 
and character of his disciples aa a body, before the spread 
of Christianity wilt insure the abolition of war. The gospel 
iii a eovneign remedy for all the moral maladies of our 
world ; but it must be applied to war, before it con cure 
this deep and deadly gangrene of our race. It has not 
been q)plied for fifhten centuries ; and so long as Chriv- - 
tians persist in this neglect, we cannot expect to see peace 
coextensive with Christiaaity. 

But do you ask what specific things must be dooet 
Let every man cease from lending his countenance to tha 
war-aystem in any way or degree, and every possible means 
be used to render it deeply and universally odious. Let 
every Christian examine the subject till his own views, 
feelings, and habits, are cast in the pacific mould of the 
gospel. Let the pulpit aud the press proclaim, with 
trumpet- tongue, the folly, guilt, and horrors of war before 
every Christian community on earth. Let instructors in 
all Christian seminaries of learning, from the highest to 
the lowest, infuse the pacific principles of the gospel into 
the forming minds uuder their care. Let teachers in every 
Sabbath-school through the world do the same to their 
pupils. Let every parent train his children to a love of 
pence, and a deep, unmingled abhorrence of war. Let all 
classes, high and low, old and young, male and female, 
unite to bring this custom into general contempt and exe- 
cration, as a mass of folly, sin, and misery. Such a process 
would soon bring war in Christendom to a perpetual end. 

How much longer, then, will the friends of God anr' 
man slumber over this subject t Will they nevr 
open tbeir eyes to the abominations and miseries 
war, and combine their efforts to sweep it from evi 
land blest with the light of revelation ? Can they still I 
their countenance to such a wholesale destroyer of p 
erty, and life, and virtue, and religion, and immortal po 
Disciples of Jesus, we leave these questions on your < 
Bcience before the God of peace. Have you done w 
you could ? Are you now doing all that you can t If 
will you keep hold of the subject til! you learn an' 
your whole duty as a follower of the Prince of peace 
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H Wars come solely because men choose to have them ; 
and, could wc change the choice of the world on this 
subject, the custom would soon die of itself. Men can 
put an end to it wlienerer they please ; and we wish so far 
to revolutionize the war-scntimen(s of mankind that they 
will no longer tolerate this terrible scourge. It has always 
resulted from a public opinion grossly perverted ; this 
opinion in favor of war must be radically changed, before 
peace can become permanent or general ; and, among 
other means adapted to produce such a change, we wish, 
as the friends of temperance have done in their cause, to 
show you how men the most distinguished in all ages for 
their learning, wisdom, and virtues, have regarded the 



EMINENT PAGANS. 

We could not expect the heathen to denounce a custom 
so emphatically their own ; yet we find the wisest and best 
pf them reprobating it in the str[ingest terms. Minctius 
calls it " the part of a wild beast, not of man, to inquire 
how bite may be returned for bite, and evil for evil," 
Cicero speaks of war, " contention by violence, as belong- 
ing to the brutes," and complains bitterly of its effects on 
liberal arts, and peaceful pursuits. " All our noble studies; 
all out reputation at the bar, all our professional assiduities, 
are stricken from our hands as soon as the alarm of war is 
BOundrid. Wisdom itself, the mistress of affairs, is driven 
from the field. Force bears sway. The statesman is 
demised ; the grim soldier alone is caressed. Legal pro- 
ceedings cease. Claims are asserted and prosecuted, not 
according to law, but by force of aims." 

Seneca, the great moralist of antiquity, is still more 
strong in his condemnation of war. " How are we to treat 
our fellow-creatures! Shall we not spare the effusion of 
bloodt How small a matter not to hurt him whom we are 
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the character and condition of mankind ; — ^the actual dis- 
use of war^ and the marked desire of rulers themselves to 
supersede it by the adoption of pacific expedients that 
promise ere-long to re-construct the international policy of 
the civilized world ; — the pacific tendencies of literature, 
science, and all the arts that minister to individual comfort, 
or national prosperity ; — the more frequent, more extended 
intercourse 6f Christians and learned men in different parts 
of the earth ; — the wide extension of commerce, and the 
consequent interlinking over the globe of interests which 
war must destroy ; — the rapid spread of the gospel in pagan 
lands, the fuller development of its spirit in Christendom, 
and the more direct, more efficacious application of its 
principles to every species of sin and misery ; — all the en- 
terprises of associated benevolence and reform, but espe- 
cially the combined efforts made to disseminate the princi- 
ples of peace, to pour the full light of heaven on the guilt 
and evils of war, and thus unite the friends of God and 
man every where against this master-scourge of our race ; — 
such are some of the influences now at work in behalf of 
universal and permanent peace. 

Nor have these causes been at work in vain. " Already 
is the process begun, by which Jehovah is going to fulfil 
the amazing predictions of his word. Even now is the fire 
kindled at the forges where swords are yet to be beaten 
into plough-shares, and spears into pruning-hooks. The 
teachers are already abroad who shall persuade the nations 
to learn war ho more. If we would hasten that day, we 
have only to throw ourselves into the curreijt, and we may 
row with the tide. There may be here and there a counter- 
current ; but the main stream is flowing steadily on, and 
the order of Providence is rolling forward the sure result." 

The gospel, rightly applied, is amply sufficient for such 
a result. It is God's own power at work for the world's 
eventual deliverance from all forms of error, sin and misery. 
There is no passion it cannot subdue, no vice it cannot re- 
form, no evil custom it cannot abolish, no moral malady it 
cannot cure, no inveteracy of error or sin from which it 
cannot reclaim. Its history, as well as its nature, proves 
its power ; and a libel would it be on God himself to sujh 
pose his chosen instrument for a world's spiritual renova- 
tion, inadequate to the task of exterminating war from every 
«nd blest with its heavenly light. 
I On this point God has taken care to leave no rooin iot 
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doubt. Expressly, repeatedly has he promised, that 'the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of his name, even 
as the waters cover the sea ; that the kingdoms of this 
world shall all become the kingdom of our Lord and Sa- 
vior, Jesus Christ ;' and then * shall they beat their swords 
■ into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
nation shall no longer lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more/ Thus has God promised 
the world's eventual pacification as explicitly as he has the 
world's conversion, or even the salvation of any believer in 
Jesus ; and we must either discard the whole Bible, or be- 
lieve in the possibility, the absolute certainty of universal 
and permanent peace. 

It is not incumbent on us to show how these prophecies, 
any more than how the other promises of (jod, are to be ful- 
filled ; and yet it were easy to point out a variety of expedients 
that might, with safety and success, take the place of war. 
There is in truth no more need of this custom among Chris- 
tian nations than there is of paganism itself. They could, 
if they would, settle all their difficulties without war as 
well as the members of a church can theirs without duels. 
There is no impossibility in the case. Substitutes far bet- 
ter than the sword for all purposes of protection and re- 
dress, might be made to supersede entirely the alleged ne- 
cessity of war between nations, just as codes and courts of 
law did the practice of war between individuals. 

Let us analyze this plea of necessity. Men in our 
Southern States, insist on the necessity of duelling ; but 
are they really compelled, whether they will or not, to shoot, 
and stab, and hew each other down in cold blood 1 There 
is no such compulsion in the case ; they must solely be- 
cause they unll. And why will they f Why does excited 
passion at the South vent itself in duels ? Custom there 
has hewn out this channel of blood into which ^xcited pas- 
sion flows. But why in New England does the same de- 
gree of passion never lead to duels ? Public opinion here 
frowns upon the duellist as a cool, calculating murderer. 
Yet is human nature the same in South Carolina- that it is 
in Massachusetts ; the whole difference arises from the dif- 
ferent education of the two communities ; and, were all 
mankind educated to regard war as we at the North do the 
kindred custom of duelling, nations would no more dream 
of venting their passions, or settling their disputes by war, 
than Christians do theirs by duels. 
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It* He whom the word of the faithful God will not satisfy, ha« 
no higher evidence to receive, and must be left to the curse of his 
unbehef ; but surely every Christian must say, ^the Lord hath 
spoken, and I believe his word." 

Let your heart. Christian, sweetly repose on this delightful 
scene; for wearied and harassed you must be with the dm of 
arms, with the sight of slaughter, and the widely extended range 
of human misery. Turn your eyes away from the hateful specta- 
cle, and look forward to the joyful season, when war shall be 
imknown but in tradition ; and when all the nations of the world 
shall dwell together in peace and love. Now the aim of every 
ruler in Christendom is to do all the injury in his power to the 
nations with which he is at war. Now men of the most gigantic 
and highly cultivated minds, are employing all their energies, 
night and day, to invent methods by which slaughter and desola- 
tion may be most widely scattered. Now hundreds of thousands 
of men are enduring fatigues, suffering privations, and exposing 
themselves to dangers and deaths beyond what words can express, 
to carry the plans of others into execution, by spreading destruc- 
tion as extensively as possible. 

How solacing is it to look forward to the period predicted in the 
passage we have quoted from the prophet ! Then die rulers of the 
world, while their first cares are employed for the happiness of 
their own people, will also extend their concern to other nations, 
and strive to promote their welfare and prosperity as widely as 
they can. Then men of superior talents will exercise them in 
endeavoring to make discoveries by which other countries as well 
as their own may reap essential benefit Then the energies of oiir 
youth will be engaged in the peaceful occupations of domestic 
life ; and such as leave their native land, will endeavor to promote 
the happiness of the regions to which they go. 

But still some may ask, '* How can these things be ?" So dif- 
ferent is that state of things from the present, or from any which 
the world has yet exhibited, that it may appear to some a mere 
chimera, a Utopian dream. But let such persons weigh the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

L The natural result of the doctrines and precepts of the Gob-* 
pel. Hear its language. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mindt 
This is the first and great commanihnent And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.* Ye have 
heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy. But I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do goo(f to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefnlly use you and persecute you.t Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath; 
for it is written. Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore, if tlune enemy himger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 

« Man. xzii. 37, 38, 39. t Matt. v. 43, 44. 
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drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head* 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good." • Of the 
spirit and commands of the Gospel, these passages furnish a fair 
specimen, and teach us what Christians ought to be. Do these 
encourage or even permit a disciple of Jesus to take away the 
precious life of the inhabitant of another country, more than of 
one of his own, or indeed to injure him in the smallest degree ? 
If all mankind were under the influence of these principles, would 
they not produce universal peace ? 

2. The nature of Christianity will be better understood in aL 
its parts. When the religion of Jesus was first propagated in the 
world, some of its doctrines and precepts were peculiarly in oppo- 
sition to the sentiments and dispositions both of the Jews and 
Gentiles, and hence they were either r^ected or perverted. 
Against these corruptions several of Uie Epistles of the New 
Testament are directly levelled ; but alas ! too many of them have 
retained their influence to the present day. This has been espe- 
cially the case with respect to that love which the disciples of 
Christ ought to bear to the whole human race ; and particularly 
as to the mannei; in which Christians, considered in their relation, 
as subjects of civil society, ought to demean themselves towards 
the members of other communities, or subjects of other govern- 
ments. How many Christians, who, acting as individuals, would 
be filled with horror at the thought of taking away the life of a 
man of another country, can, when acting as members of the 
commonwealth, put to death men of other lands without remorse, 
and even glory in the deed ! The obligation of the followers of 
Jesus to the exercise of universal love and good-will, will then be 
both clearly understood and deeply felt It will be ascertained, 
that individual accountableness runs through every relation in 
which man can be placed ; that a Christian cannot lend his influ- 
ence or his energies to execute' the designs of caprice, avarice, 
ambition or revenge ; and that when mixed with a hundred thou- 
sand of his species, he is no more justified in taking away the life 
of a man of another country for those ends, than if he acted by 
himself alone. 

3. In consequence of such a change of views, the true spirit 
of the Gospel will be imbibed by every Christian individual ; and 
the number of these individuals will be so great, as to comprehend, 
the generality of mankind. To love the whole family of Adam, 
and to manifest this love to them in every relation, both public 
and private, will be the predominant temper in civil society. To 
abstain firom doing injury tx? men of other countries, will have 
equal authority over his conscience, as not to commit adultery, 

- and not to be guilty of sacrilege. To exercise benevolence towards 
all, and to endeavor, by every means in his power, to promote the 
happiness of all, will be accounted of like obligation by the Chris- 
tian, as loving his brothers and sisters, and. £onoiiiig his father 
and his mother. 

• Rom. zii. 19, 20, 81. 
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4. Tluwe evil principles which now reign in the heaits of Il» 
mass of mankind, and which are the causes of war, shall be then 
destroyed. ^ From whence come wars and fightings among yoa ? 
Come they not hence, even from your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers ?"* But what are those lusts of which the Apostle speaks ? 
Are they a peculiar fonn of malignity ? Has the evil spirit first 
kindled them in the flames of liell, hastened with them to earth, 
and thrust them still burning into the heart of one whom he had 
before marked as fit for his purpose on account of his singular 
wickedness ? No such thing. They are only the ordinary pas- 
■kms of the human heart — pride, ambition, caprice, false honor, 
avarice, sensuality, malice, envy and hatred. These lusts raging 
in the breast of a mean man, form a drunkard, an adulterer, a 
thief, a robber, or an assassin ; when they operate with all their 
strength in tlie bosoms of the rulers of the world, they produce 
war and slaughter. IjOt these evil passions be subdued, and 
** wars will cease unt^j the ends of the earth, the bow will be 
brr;ken, the sriear cut asunder, and the chariot burned in the fire." 
That such will be the cose, we may naturally conclude, when it is 
considered, tliat in the place of those hateful lusts, love to God 
and love U) man, meekness, humility, forgiveness of injuries, and 
anient benevolence to every thing human, will fill the soul, and 
bear alfsolute sway over all its powers. . 

5. I'hr^ie principles will regulate the conduct of nations in all 
their intercourse with each other. Multitudes of individuaU in 
their transactions with their fellows, have acted under the influ- 
ence of tlio precepts of the Gospel ; but to individuals the opera^ 
tion of tlietn has been confined. No nation has yet administered 
a system of government according to Christian principles, or pur- 
sued a regular succession of political measures nnder the influence 
of the spirit of Christian benevolence.f 

An oDJection has been often raised, that if a nation were to act 
upon these principles, and refuse to go to war, it would soon be 
swallowed up by other nations. In answer to this, let the follow- 
inff things be considered: 

!• No instance of this pacific spirit in a community has yet 

• James iy. 1. 

\ We maj quote the example of Pennsylvania, which settlement 
was established, and long conducted on Gospel principles. See 
Olarksfii's Life of Penn. The Edinburgh Review, in their critiqiie 
of this work, say, in allusion to Penn's celebrated Treaty with the 
Indians, '* Such indeed was the spirit in which the negotiation was 
entered into, and the corresponding settlements conducted, that for 
the space of more than seventy years, and so long indeed as the Qua- 
kers retained the chief power m the government, the peace and amity 
which had been thus solemnly promised and concluded, never was 
delated ; and a large, though solitary example afforded of the facili^ 
with which they who aje really sincere and firiendly in their views, 
may live in harmony with those who are supposed to be peculiarljr 
fierce and faithless." 
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occurred in the history of the world ; no proof can therefore be 
brought against it from facts. It is an untried system. Long has 
the method of nation injuring nation been practised, and practised 
without any lasting good effect Let men now try the way of 
abstaining from injury, and of conferring benefits, and thus heap 
coals of fire upon the heads of their enemies. It cannot possibly 
succeed worse ; but it may have unspeakably happier results. 

2. A person of a humble, pacific spirit, leads the most quiet life. 
Is it not seen, that an inoflfensive deportment, especially when 
united to uprightness and sanctity, preserves its possessor from 
many quarrels in which others are involved, and from many inju- 
ries which the quarrelsome sustain ? But why should it not be so 
with nations too ? Like causes produce like effects ; and if na- 
tions were as exemplary in those virtues as individuals are, as 
careful to avoid giving offence, and as slow in taking it, the num- 
ber of their wars would be astonishingly diminished. If the most, 
peaceable have recourse to law for tlie redress of grievances, why 
could not a council of modem Amphictyons be established in 
Europe to settle national disputes ? Surely the benign spirit of 
the Gospel should long ere now have taught Christendom to adopt 
an institution of which the pagan wisdom of ancient Greece set 
them so charming and instructive an example.* 

3. The hitherto untried exercise of active benevolence by such 
a nation, would tend still more effectually to preserve peace and 
prevent war. There have been individuals who, by adding to 
dignity and sanctity of personal character a course of unwearied 
compassion for the distressed, have risen to so high esteem, that 
the very worst of men have felt an awe of reverence even for their 
name, and been afraid not only to do them an injury, but even to 
offer them an insult Why should not this be the case also with 
communities ? It would, if they pursued a similar conduct Great 
Britain has oflen sent fleets, and fire-ships, and bombs, and armed 
men to bum and destroy cities, and put the defenders to death. 
The natural consequence has been, tljat multitudes of them have 
been slain ; numerous families of peaceable inhabitants, consisting 
of fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, and infants at the 
breast, have been buried under the mins of their dwellings, or 
dashed to pieces in the streets, while the surro'onding count^ has 
been mournfully desolated. What is the effect of this wanare ?. 
Every survivor's heart is filled with hatred of the invaders, bums 
with revenge, and transmits the same spirit as an inheqtpnce to 
his children. Let us suppose that, instead of such an rabament, 
our rulers were to commission ships laden with com, and clothes, 
and money, at only half the amount of expense, and to accompany 
the gifl with a letter to the government of a neighboring country 
to tms effect : " Through the goodness of God, we have had an 

* Here is the germ of our plan for a CongretM of Nations; a sub 
■titute for war contemplated by the friends of peace from the Jirsi 
See our Tracts and Voiumes on tne eunject — Am. £o. 
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Mnmdant luurest; and heariitg that jmi bBve not, we send ■ 
present of corn to the widows E.nd the fatherless, the orpfaan, iha 
blind, aa6 ihe Irune. As txianj of them may be unprovided with 
niiroent for the inclemency of winter, secept the clothing vhidi 
will be delivered to you by our fleet, and divide Dmcng those who 
are in the greatest dutress, Ihe money wtiicli our meaEengere cany ■ 
in their hands." What influence -nould sncli conduct hove upon 
the people of lliat country? Would it leave any sting behind in 
their Boula? No. It would conciliate the esteem and aiTection 
of all. Tell them after this, "Briwin wishes to injure you." No, 
they would say, it cannot be ; it is impoaaible that the people of 
that land should desire to do us horiTi, Coinmnnd them to buckis 
on their anuor, and wage war aith the English. Thry would an- 
swer, " We cannot fight than ; the weapons would drop &ora our 
hands; we love them too well to hurt them; continue in peace." 
If any State would act in thi« ivay to its neighbors, it would have 

4. A nation so much under the influence of the Gospel a> to 
feel Ihe obligation to live at peace with its neiphbors, would dif- 
fose, in a considerable measure, the same spirit among- them. No 
people ciui arrive at so exalted a slate of wisdom and goodness, 
without making a powerful impression on nil the countries around. 
By diplomatic characters, the principles would be conveyed into 
the cabinets of the rulers of these countries, propagated in conver- 
sation by travellera in ten thousand respectable cbmeatic groups, 
and, above all, disacminHted in books through the mass of the 
people bi? converts to the cause. The natuml force of these prin- 
ciples will recammend them to men of intelligence, their excel- 
lence to philanlhropiBla, and their claims of aubmiasion from the 
authority of God, to ell who regulate their conduct by the Divine 
will. Hence there would he a progress towards the spirit of peace 
in every iFuid. From the growth of the pacific principle in neigh- 
boring regions, Ihe facility of living at peace would be aatonish- 
inglv increaaed ; and the wise and happy nation, determined to act 
on the masims of the Gospel, would find its difficulties diminished 
from year to year, and its system of love saining ground from day 
to day ! that our country would set ifie example to the world, 
and commence the reign of peace on earth, and good-wifl towards 
men of every land ! 

5. To all these considerations, add the existence and nature of 
divine Jbpvidence. Is it at all unreasonable to suppose, that a 
nation mnfonrdy acting according to the pacific principles of the 
Gospel, would experience the peculiar protection of the great 
Governor of the world ? How remarkable, in this respect, was his 
care over Israel of old, when Ihey faithfiiilj kept h'ls covenant and 
his testimonies! During the time of the theocracy, it was only 
when they rebelled against God that they ftlt the scourge of war, 
and the hostile rage of the people around them. Is it irrational to 
conceive, that if any one country were to be regulated in all its 
domestic measures, and in all its foreign relations, by the S[nrit of 
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liie GoBpely it would be the peciiliar charge of God, and enjoy tfa« 
imiles of lus approbation, and the guardianship of his providences 
in a degree hitherto unknown ? Individuals wUl have rewards and 
pninishments dispensed to them in a future state ; but there na- 
tions, as such, will have no existence. Is it improper then to 
argue, that virtuous and pious nations will consequently have their 
reward in the present world ? And what is more reasonable than 
to conclude, tnat on a nation, the lover and advocate of peace, the 
God of peace will bestow the blessings of peace ? 

But another objection is frequently brought forward, " If the 
love of peace, producing the most determined enmity to war, be 
the spirit of Christianity, and the very essence of one part of its 
principles, how comes it to pass, that so little of it has appeared in 
the dispositions, the deportment, or the writings of persons pro- 
fessing to be the disciples of Christ ?" The following considera- 
tions will, I hope, furnish a satisfactory answer : 

That there has been, in the minds of the mass of persons pro- 
fessing Christianity, a gross ignorance of this feature of the Gos- 
pel, is too evident to be denied ; and we can sufficiently account 
for its existence from a variety of causes operating witn mighty 
force upon the human heart in its deep and malevolent depravity. 
To the spirit of peace, the prejudices of education are all opposed. 
The books which the scholar learns to read, were in general writ- 
ten under the influence of that ferocious depravity. They teach 
(he child to hate or despise every nation but his own ; they 
represent war as Ihe theatre of glory ; they tell him to rejoice in 
the miseries inflicted on the people of another country by those of 
his own ; and they render him passionately ambitious to wear the 
ensanguined laurels of victory, by achieving something in the 
work of destruction which will be above tlie common standard. 
Unhappy youth ! who receives such lessons from his master and 
his books, and has his soul so early contaminated, and his princi- 
ples polluted in their source ! Though he may afterwards become 
a Christian, how seldom are these unchristian sentiments eradi- 
cated from his breast ! 

The spirit of the men of the world has likewise had considera^ 
ble influence in preventing the growth of the spirit of peace. 
Hitherto, those who deny themselves, take up their cross, and fol- 
low Christ, have been few in number compared with ,the ungodly $ 
and their strength has not lain amon^ those classes in society 
which, pre-eminent in rank, wealth, and literature, sway the pub- 
lic mind almost without control. On this account, not onlv the 
sentiments of Christians have had little weight, but they them- 
selves have sustained no small injuiy from the influence of those 
exalted personages, especially in reference to the subiect before 
us. This I Consider as one very powerful cause of the unchris- 
tian spirit of the disciples of Jesus in respect to war. 

An unhappy misconception of the Jewish economy has also 
led many into error respecting the doctrine of Christianity on this 
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point The state of that people was singular. The land of Ca- 
naan was their inheritance b^ the free gift of Jehovah himself; 
and the^ were authorized b^ mm to take possession by extirpating 
the nations that inhabited it, whose iniquities were fulL After- 
wards, when this land, the heritage of the Lord, was invaded, 
they were commanded to go to war, and expel the invaders with 
the edge of the sword. /Ql this is peculiar to that people, and 
has no parallel in tlie history of mankind. From not attending to 
this difference of circumstances, many Christians have conceived 
themselves justified in being the advocates of war, and bound to 
approve the wars in which ueir countrv was engaged, supposing 
theirs was like Canaan of old, God^s favorite land. Hence they 
have made Jehovah a party in their quarrels. How large a por- 
tion of the disciples of Christ have been hereby led astray from the 
pacific spirit of the Gospel ! Should I not rather say, how smaL 
is the number of Christians who have not been drawn away from 
the simplicity of Christ, and have escaped the contagion of this 
Jewish spirit which has for ages overspread and defiled the Chris- 
tian Church, 

From the prevalence of a pagan spirit, multitudes that profess 
Christianity have lost sight of 3ie peaceful genius of the Gospel, 
and become the advocates of bloodshed and of war. 'She ancient 
writers of Greece and Rome are the idols of modem times in most 
countries in Europe. To the generous youth in the middle and 
superior classes of society, they are the books of education in our 
public schools. And in what veneration are they hold I From 
them, among other evils, the youth imbibe a pagan morality that, 
far from being peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, more resembles that from beneath, " which 
is earthly, sensual, devilish." This morality, instead of inculcating 
humility, meekness, benevolence and peace, — those essential at- 
tributes of the Gospel, — is selfish, proud, ambitious, sava^, hates 
other nations, despises the mass of mankind, and seeks distinction 
and honor on the field of battle. With such sentiments have the 
greater part of statesmen and nobles come from the school and 
college into the senate and the cabinet Such is the morality 
most commonly found in the speeches of public men ; and the 
maxims generally recommended, accord much more with the sen- 
timents of the Grecian and Roman classics, than with the spirit of 
Christ From the influence of such a morality, millions of the youth 
of fkirope have been brought to an untimely grave. But instead 
of a paragraph, a volume would be necessary to delineate all the 
evils which have sprung from the prevalence of a pagan morality 
in the higher walks of life. From them it has descended to the 
humbler stations of society, and thus has pervaded the general 
mass of the community. From these sources have flowed the ig- 
norance and the dislike of the pacific spirit of the Gospel, and the 
approbation and ardent love of war, which have so much dishonored 
the Christian name. 
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If peace be the doctrine of the New Testaxneiit, how much is it 
to be lamented, that multitudes who profess to be Christians, are 
opposed to it both in sentiment and in practice. If we trace wars 
to their origin, the apostle James tells us what that is ; and it is so 
bad, that it ou^t not to find one advocate among those who name 
the name of Jesus. But alas ! the generality of them enter as 
keenly into the quarrels of nations, as any of the men of the world 
oaxL Yet surely the influence of Christian principles, the feeling 
of that love which is due to all the children of men, and the awfiu 
thought of multitudes of immortal souls being hurried unprepared 
to the tribunal of God, should repress this spirit, and produce an 
unquenchable desire of peace on earth. 

But what is still more to be bewailed, ministers of Christ, who 
ought to be patterns of peace and love, have drunk into the spirit 
of war, and sought to make their God a party in every contention 
in which their country happened to be engaged. They pray to 
him for victory over its enemies ; they give him thanks when 
ten or twenty thousand of their foes are destroved, and in louder 
strains, if stUl more have been slain ; and in tneir discourses to 
their flock, they endeavor to inspirit them to battle and to blood- 
shed. How displeasing to God must such conduct be! How 
greatly is he dishonored by it ! What miseries does war bring on 
2ie bodies, and especially on the souls of men ; and these not pre- 
vented, but encouraged, by persons who profess to love God with 
aU their heart, and meir neighbor as themselves. 

We have reason to bless God, that the number of those Chris- 
tians who perceive and feel their obligations to seek the peace of 
mankind, is increasing from day to day. In the first a^es of the 
Church, there were some who understood this to be the doctrine of 
the GospeL At the Reformation, it had also its advocates ; but 
they unhappily appended to it other sentiments which were un- 
founded, and thus detracted from the weight of their testimony to 
peace. Since that time, none have been so faithful witnesses to 
the pacific spirit of the religion of Jesus as the Quakers ; and, had 
all the rulers of Christendom been of that denomination for the last 
hundred and fifty years, the oceans of blood shed in wars would 
have had no existence. And how much happier a countenance would 
Europe have worn than she now wears ! For more Uian a century 
after their rise, few besides themselves adopted their peaceful 
creed ; but of late, it has been embraced by considerable numbers 
among every sect ; and there is reaspn to conclude, that if it has 
made converts in the most unfavorable circumstances, its progress 
will be rapid when the state of the world, by the restoration of 
peace, shall be more congenial to its claims. 

All the disciples of Christ should imbibe the spirit oTpeace. It 
displays unspeakable mercy in God, that while individuals, who 
have been made partakers of his grace, maintain sentiments inju- 
rious to lus honor, and the happiness of man, he should yet com- 
passionately hold communion with tfaeoL But these onchristian 
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has the eloquence of Apollos, and can stand np in a public aasem - 
bly, arrest the attention, and move the heart of every hearer; let 
him cry aloud, and merit the title of the orator of peace. The 
ministers of Christ from the pulpit, (and it is no improper theme for 
that hallowed place,) can lead theur audience to a sight of the 
sources of wars, — ^those lusts which war in our members, — unveil 
their deformity, and display the charming beauties of peace on 
earth, and good-will to men. 

To collect the force of all these into one centre from which the 
rays of light and heat may be emitted in every direction with more 
powerful energy, is a thing of high importance. - This effect an 
association will produce ; and as we live in an age of societies to 
combine individual efforts for public benefit, why shotrld not one 
be formed for promoting peace among the- nations of the earth ? * 
The subject, every one will allow, merits all the attention that can 
be given it O tnat Grod would call forth some wise, pious, en- 
lightened, Tirdent philanthropist, who shall form this determination 
in his heart, and carry it into execution ! — ^To convince mankind 
that Christianity forbids war, to banish the idea of its lawiiilness 
from their creed, and the love of its practice from their hearts, 
and to make all men seek peace with their whole soul, and pursue 
it with all their might, till it establish an universal reign over hu- 
man nature, shall be the grand object of my existence on earth." 
And how exalted an object of benevolence would he choose : 
The suffering of the tenants of a prison-house, in compariscMi with 
the miseries of war, is but as the anguish of a single family pin- 
ing away and dying for want, when placed by the side of a whole 
populous province desolated by famine which has consumed all its 
inhabitants. Even the more extensive calamities of the African 
slave trade, drawn up in array before the ravages, and tortures, 
and horrors of war, are but like the hill Mizar compared to Leba- 
non. What blessings will not descend on the man who devotes 
himself to the destruction of this monstrous foe of human happi- 
ness! 

The influence of the female sex is universally acknowledged 
and felt I want that influence to difliise peace and love over the 
face of the earth. I scarcely know how to address myself to re- 
spectable matrons who, after nursing their sons with the tenderest 
af^tion, send them away to the work of desolation, and rejoice at 
(heir success, when they make women like yourselves widows, 
and their children fatherless, or ovenvhelm an aged father and 
mother with sorrow, because their boy perished in the field by 
your young hero's sword ; and then they praise God for what their 
sons have done ! A tiiousand times rather would I that God had 
said concerning me, "write this man childless," than that a son 
of mine had ever imbrued his hands in the blood of man his 
brother. 

* 

K 

• This was wntten before the formation of Peace Societies.^* 
Am. Ed. 
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muine on one side, and the master at arms on the other, he was 
marched up to the grating. His hack was made hare, ajod his 
shirt laid loosely upon his back, when the two quarter-masters pro- 
ceeded to seize him up ; that is, they tied his hands and feet with 
spun-yams, called the seizings, to the grating. The boatswain's 
mates, whose office it is to flog on board a man-of-war, stood 
ready with their dreadful weapon of pumshment, the cat-o'-nine- 
tails. This instrument of torture was composed of nine cords, a 
quarter of an inch round, and about two feet long, the ends whipt 
with fine twine. To these cords was affixed a stock, two feet m 
length, covered with red baize. The reader may be sure that it 
is a most formidable instrument in the hands of a strong, skilful 
man. Indeed, any man who should whip his horse with it, would 
commit an outrage on humanity, which the moral feeling of any 
community would not tolerate ; he would be prosecuted tor cruel- 
ty ; yet it is used to whip men on board ships of war! 

** The boatswain's mate is ready, with coat ofl^ and whip in 
hand. The captain gives the word. Carefully sprea!ding the cords 
with the fingers of his left hand, the executioner throws the cat 
over his right shoulder ; it is brought down upon the now uncov- 
ered shoulders of the man. His ficsh creeps ; it reddens as if 
blushing at the indignity ; the sufiTerer groans ; lash follows lash, 
until tlie first mate, wearied with the cruel employment, ffives 

glace to a second. Now two dozen of these dreadful lashes have 
een inflicted ; the lacerated back looks inhuman ; it resembles 
roasted meat burnt nearly black before a scorching fire ; yet still 
the lashes fall ; the captain continues merciless. Vain are the 
cries and prayers of the wretched man. ' I would not forgive the 
Savior,' was the blasphemous reply of one of these naval demi^ 

fods, or rather demi-fiends, to a pica for mercy. The executioners 
eep on. Four dozen strokes have cut up his fiesh, and robbed 
him of all self-respect ; there he hangs, a pitied, self-despised» 
ffToanmg, bleeding wretch ; and now 3ie captain cries, forbear ! 
His shirt is thrown over his shoulders ; the seizing are loosed ; 
he is led away, staining his path with red drops of blood ; and the 
hands, * piped down ' by the boatswain, sullenly return to their 
duties. Such was the scene witnessed on board the Macedonian, 
on the passage from London to Spithead ; and such, substantially, 
is every punishment scene at sea, only carried sometimes to a 
greater length of severity." 

"It is generally understood," says Rev. J. C. Webster in big 
account of his voyage across the Atlantic in one of our war-ships,* 
" that the word of a commandinjj officer is law. He can punish 
at will ; his authority is well nigh absolute ; for the process of 
redress for a common sailor, under any ordinary circun)stances, 
by an appeal to a court-martial, would be so tardy and dubious, as 
hardly to be considered a qualification of tlio statement tliat the 
system is one of unlimited despotism. From tlio time Jack signs 

■ 

"* Advocate of Peace, vol. iv. p. 48. 
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his shipping papers, liuring' a three or foui jeais* cruise, till he is 
discharged, he virtuoily eurrendcrs his own free agency. He is 
kept like a criminal wiiiiin the walls of a. prison during most of 
the time ; siid I have known it to be with the utmost diSiculty that 
a. boy could get liberty to go oa shore io a foreign lend, and see a 
mother or siBter whom he had not seen for years. No confidence 
is placed in Jack, and so none is begotten in him towards iiis 
officets. 

"The summary and bactarous practice of flog^ng upon the 
liare back is the means used to secure obedience to the laws. The 
principal oQences for which this penalty is incurred are, wont of 
cleanliness, intoxication, stealing, neglecting tlie watch, desertion, 
and disobedience of a superior omcer. And sometimes Jack suffers 
deservedly, and sometimes he does not ; for it renuiree but little 
ingenuity in a superior officer to get a man dogged for the satis- 
faction of a mere personal grudge. When I we:)t upon deck be- 
fore breakfast, I seldom faSed to see some poor fellow smarting 
under the boatswain's lash at llie ^ingwny, Tiie instrument used 
is a handle twelve inches long, with nine Ibonga attached to one 
end. When we lay at Portsmouth, En^., several men sou^t an 
opportunity to desert the ship ; niost of lEem were retaken, and put 
in irons until we bad gone to sea again. On ihe morning of the 
twelilh of July, I heard the order throughout the ship of ' all 
hands to witness punisluuent' I had no disposition to witness 
the barbarous process; but even tn the cock-pit I was not out of 
the reach of the sound of the lash, and the cries of the wretched 
sufferers. Seven men received three dozen lashes each, and one, 
who proved to be a ring-leader of the rest, four dozen," 

" One night," sap McNALtr," " it fell calm ; and the officer of 
the deck ordered me forecastle men and foretop men to man the 
fore clew garnets and buntlines, and stand by to haul up the fote- 
sail. The word was given, and the sail hauled up, but not so 
quickly as he wished it to be. The yards were braced sharp up 
and, as there was no wind, the fore tack and sheet blocks cau^t 
in the lee fore rigging, on the ratlines, and a man had to ckar 
them. Nothing, however, would be taken as an excuse; and he 
flogged the whole watch of the forecastle and foretop men, giving 
them one dozen each, and ordered them Ibrward to set the ssU 
again. It was set, and they were ordered to man the clew gajneti 
and bnntlinca, to haul it up again. The lee clew caught in llie 
ringing as before, and he flogi^d them all again. Once more the 
■ail was set, and hauled up with the same results ; in fact, it was 
a toon! impossibilit]' to nin the lee clew right up, as the heavy 
blocks would catch in the rigging; and the men were flogged 
three times in less than one hour. There were eleven in the m^ 
>, and twelve on the forecastle, making twenty-three men, poo- 
led with three dozen each, for no cCence under heaven. 

■ quoted in th* 
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toirible examples, I know, from mj acqu&intance witii the saSkietm' 
UMnmeJves, tlmt the cxpectalton is vain. One of two resnlta 
klwayg follows — lbs Tictiin either lives on, a lone, dajk-niinde^ 
htoken-apirited atut, despising himself, and hating ever^ one, 
becftuse he thinks eveiy one hales him ; or he lives with one feu*-' 
fill, unyielding purpose, a purpose on which he feeila and nourishea 
his gulled iiund, as food anbrda life and energy to hie physical 
constitution. That purpose is REVEnoE. I have heard them 
■wear — and the wild flashing eye, Ihe darkly frowtdng brow, told 
how firm was the intent— that if ever they should be in battle, they 
would shoot Ihetr officers. 1 have seen them rejoice over die mis- 
fortunes of their persecutors, but more especially st theirdeith. 
That it has frequently led to mutiny, is well verified. I Iiava ' 
known such severity to result in actual murder. While we lay 
at Lisbon, a sergeant of marines, on board aseventy-fonr, made 
himsair obnoxloiLS by repeated acts of tyranny. Two marines de- 
taraiincd upon his death. One night, unperceived by any, they 
seized him, hurried him to Iha gangway, and pitched him over- 
board. The tide was running strong ; and the man was drownedl 
But for tlieniflelvofi, his fate would have remained a secret ontil 
tha day of judgment; it was discovered by an officer, who ac- 
cidentally overheard them congratulating each other on their 
Bcluovement He betrayed them. A court-martio] sentenced 
them. They were placed on deck with halters on their necks. 
Two guns were fired ; and when the smoke cleared awoy, two men 
were seen dangling from the fore-yard-arm. 

" The cnae of our ship's drummer will illualiBte the hopelessness 
of our situation. Being seised up for some petty offence, he demand- 
ed, what no captain con refuse, to be Died ^ a court-martial, in 
tlie hops, probably, of escaping altogether. The officers laughed 
omon^ each other ; and when, a few days afterwards, the poor, 
afiHgnted man oflbred to withdraw the demand, and take six dozen 
lasiies, they coolly remarked, ' The drummer is sick of his bar- 

C'n.' He would have been a wiser man, bad he never mnde it; 
the court-mnrtini sentenced him to receive two hundred lashes 
through llie fleet— a punislmient ostensibly for liis first offence, but 
really fbr his insolence {?J in demanding a trial by court-martial. 
Such was the administration of-juatice (?) on board the Macedo- 

The men on board a man-of-war are continually exposed to 
such traatinenL " With my return to active service after my 
sickness," says Leech, " canic my exposure to hardshipa, and, what 
I dreaded still mora, to pimishmenL Some of the boys were to 
bo punished nn tlie main deck ; the rest wore ordered forward to 
witness it, as usual. Being so far aft that I pould not hear the 
Biimmons, I remained, as a matter of course, at my post The 
hawk-eye of the lieutenant missed me, and in a rage he ordered 
me to be sent for to receive a flogging for my absence. Excuse 
was in vain ; for such was the tienrtish temper of this brutal offi- 
cer, he only wanted the shadow of a reason for drugging the poor 




helpless boys of his charge to the grating. Wliile I stood 
bling eipectation of being degraded by the hated cat, a hi 
from the captain providentially called off our brmie boy-fiogger, 
and I escaped. The qffewx was never mendoned afterwards. 
The reader can eaaily perceive how such a conMant exposure to 
the laah must embitter a seaman's life." 

Mark the severity visited upon the slightest offences, " A mid- 
Hhipman named Gale, a most rascally, unprincipled fellow, found 
his pocket handkerchief in possession of one of the crew. Ha 
charged the man with stealing it It was in vain that the poor 
wretch asserted that he found it under his hanunock. He was 
reported as a thief; a couit-maitial sat upon him, and returned ' 
the shamefully disproportionate sentence of three hundred laahea ' 
througli the fleet, and one year's icnpriaonraent ! Nor was that 
sentence a dead letter ; the unhappy man endured it to the letter. 
Fifty were laid on alongside of the Macedonian, in conformity 
with a common practice of inflicting the most strokes at the flrat 
ship, in order that tho gory back of the criminal may strike the 
more terror into the crews of the other ships. This poor tortured 
man bore two hundred and twenty, and was pronounced by the ' 
attending surgeon unfit to receive Die rest. Galled, bruised, and 
agonized as he was, he besought him to suffer the infliction of the 
remaining eighty, that he might not be called to pass through the 
degrading scene again ; but this prayer was denied ! He waa ' 
brought on board, and when hia wounds were healed, the captain, ■ 
Bhylock-lifce, determined to have the whole pound of flesh, or-'' 
dered him to receive the remainder!" 

" I have heard," says the late William Ladd, " the captain of a 
British man-of-war order one of his men to receive a dozen lashei ' 
for having on blue trowsers. Sailors are subject every moment of 
their lives, not only to a torrent of imprecations and curses, but to 
the boatswain's cat-o'-nine-tsils. The least complaint brings them 
to the gangway ; and not unlrequcntly is a sailor sentenced to - 
receive five hundred and even a thousand laslies, to be inflicted 
day after day as he may be able to bear them. He is attended at 
each whipping by a surgeon to determine how much he can bear 
without immediate danger to life ; and oilen does (he fliL^llation 
proceed till the victim faints, and tlien he is respited to renew 
his sufferings anotiier day. This account I had from a British 
surgeon, I have oflcn shuddered at the recital of the whippings 
through the fleet, tlie keel-hauling, the spread eagle, the gaggingi ' 
the hand-cufSng, and other punishments inflicted on sailoia wuf^ 
have been trepanned or forced into a service from which death it' 
the only release." • <^ 

Nor is the punishment of soldiers much less revolting, "OnB' 
day," says the same writer, "I was on parade when preparation 
was making for a kind of punishment called the gautUtei. All the 
soldiers of the regiment were placed in two ranks facing each 

■ Stmjt on Peace and War, No. 38 
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oBmt, ud aboat five feet amrt To each aoldier waa ffiren a rtbk 
three feet long, or more. 1 could not bear to stay and witneM the 
execution ; but I waa aflerwards informed that the culprit, stripped 
naked to his waiMi and his hands tied before him, was marched 
between the ranks, preceded by a soldier walking backwards with 
a bayonet at the sufferer's breast, to keep him frnn going too ftst. 
In this way he was struck once by every soldier, officers ^ing 
down on the outside of the ranks to see that each man did hii 
duty ! and, if any one was merely suspected of not laying on hard 
enough, he received over his own head a blow from the offices 
cane. Sometimes the criminal has to retrace his steps ; and, as a 
regiment consists of six hundred or a thousand men, and some 
German regiments of two thousand, he must receive from twelve 
hundred to two or even four thousand blows ! The punishment 
often proves fatal ; and to such a pitch of despair were those sc^ 
diers carried by their sufferings, that many of them committed 
suicide ; and one poor fellow shot himself near my lodgings.'' 

'* Flogging is certainly a tremendous punishment The delin- 
quent is stripped to tlie waist, tied up by his hands, and then fog- 
ged with a wliip having nine lashes, with three knots each, so that 
each stroke makes twenty-seven wounds ; if a capital sentence is 
awarded, he receives nine hundred and ninety-nine of these stripes ; 
and, at every twenty-five strokes, the drummer, who infiicts them, 
is changed, in order to insure a more energetic enforcement of the 
penalty. This punishment occurs very frequently in the English 
arm^, drunkenness and other acts of insubordination being often 
punished witli from one to two hundred lashes." * 

"One wintry mom," says another eye-witness, f "when the 
bleak wind whistled alon^ the ranks of a regiment pisuraded to see 
corporal punishment inflicted, every eye was turned in pity to- 
wards the delinquent" — ^Ws offence was drunkenness — " until the 
commanding oflicer, with stentorian lungs, cried out, * Strip, sir.' 
The morning was so bitterly cold, that the mere exposure of a 
man's nakea body was itself a severe punishment When the 
offender was tied, or rather hun^, up by the hands, his back, from 
intense cold and previous flogging, exhibited a complete block- 
and-blue appearance. On the mst lash, the blood spirted out 
several yards ; and, afler he had received fifly, his back from the 
neck to the waist, was one continued stream of blood. When 
taken down, he staggered, and fell to the ground. The poor man 
never looked up again ; his prospects as a soldier were utterly 
destroyed ; and so keenly did his degradation prey upon his spirits, 
that he at length shot himself in his barrack-room." 

J will now give a specimen from our own country. A surgeon, 
stationed during the war of 1812-14 at Greenbush, N. Y., says, 
" One morning several prisoners confined in the provost guard- 
house, were brought out to hear their sentences. Some wore the 

• The testimony of a warrior, quoted in the Harbinger of Peace, 
vol.!., p. 281 t lb., p. 279. 



roarks of long confinement, and upon all hiid the aeverity of ths 
priaon house stamped its icnpressioii. They looked dejected at this 
public eKpoaure, and anxious to leam their fate. I had never seen 
the &ce of any of them before, nnd only knew that a single one 
had been adjudged to death. Soon as their names were c^ed, 
and their eentencea announced, I discerned, by his agony and ges- 
tures, the miaenilile man on whom tliat sentence was V> fall— a 
man in the bloom of youlh, and the fulness of health and vigor. 

" Prompted by feelings of sympathy, I called next morning to see 
him in hia prison. There, chained by his leg to the beam of the 
guard-house, he was reading the Bible, trying to prepare hiniBelf, 
as he said, for tiie folaJ hotir. 1 learned from him the circum- 
Btancea of bis cose. He was the father of a lainily, having a ' 
wife and three young children, thirty or forty miles distant from 
the camp. His crime was desertion ; and his only object, he de- 
dared, waa to visit his wife and children. Having seen that all 
waa well with them, it was hia intention to return. But, whatever 
his intention, he ins a deserter, and, as such, taken and brought 
into the camp, manacled. The time between the sentence and its 
execution was brief; the autiiority in whom alone waa vested the 
power of reprieve or pardon, distant. Thus he had no hope, and 
requested only the attendance of a. minister of the gospel, and 
permission to see his wife and children. The first part of the 
request waa granted ; but whether he was permitted or not to see 
his family, I do not now remember. 

" Dreading the hour of hia execution, I resolved, if possible, to 
avoid being present at tlie acene. But the commander sent me aa 
express order to attend, that I might, in my official capacity of 
surgeon, see the sentence fully executed. The poor fellow waa 
taken from tlie ^ard-house, to be escorted to tlie fatal spot. Be- 
fore him waa hia coffin— a box of rough pine boards— home on 
the shoulderB of two metL The prisoner stood, with his armH 
pinioned, between two clergymen. A white cotton gown, or 
winding sheet, reached to his feet It was trimmed with black, 
and bad attached to it, over his heart, the black image of a heart — 
the mark at which the executioneiB were to aim. On his head 
was a cap of white, also trimmed with black. Hie countenanco 
was blanched to the hue of his winding sheet, and his frame tiem- 
bled'with agony. Our proceasion formed, we moved forward with 
alow and measured steps to the tune of a death march, (RosUn 
Castle,) played with muffled drums, and mourning fifes. The 
scene was solemn beyond the power of description ; a man in tha 
vigor of life woZihW to his grave — to the tune of his own death 
march — clothed in his burial robos — surrounded, not br friend;^ 
aasembled to perform the last sad offices of affection, and to weep 
over him in the last and hour, but by aoldierB with bristling bayo- 
nela and loaded muskets, urged by stem command to do the vio- 
lence of death to a fellow soldier. Amid reflections hke these, 
we arrived at the place of execution, a large open field, in whose 
centre a heap of earth, freshly thrown up, marked the spot of tha 
desertcr'a grave. On Uiifl field the whole force then at the cas.- 
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■ida bcvond (he ifnvo 

bar, luul bm-a drawn by iuC Nu Boldier would voiuntecr for MiCB 
Bi duty. Tlieir flKukiU lind been cluirgcd by the officer of the 
day, Hivim of ihom wiiii ball, Uiceitflilli wiUi powder alone. Thus 
ouch may bdicvo tlisl Ac luu> ihe blank cartrid^, and thereTore 
hw 00 biuiil in llm duBlb of iiis brother eoldiei — etiiking indictt- 
tiona oftlKi naturu of lliti m^rvicc. 

" Thtt colHii was [ilaccd parallel with tlie ^nive, and about two 
foct diitauL In iJio iulcrvening space, the prisooor was directed 
to nuid. He doflired permission to sav a word to his fellow bo1~ 
diot«| anil IbuBBtnnding between bis coffin and his ^ve, he wamed 
tli«in a^iMl dowrrtioo, continuing to spook until the officer on 
duty, wttli bin watch in his liond, nnnouncL-d to bini in a low voice, 
Tm o'clock, your latt momcnf u at hand — you mail kned on your 
e^ta. This done, the ofHcor drew down the white cap, so its to 
cover tlie eyw and must of the face of tJio jirisoner. The kneeling 



. . signal fortiio oxocutioncn to advance. Vbey had before, 
to ivoid being; diiitinftuluhed by the prisoner, stood inlemuDgled 
with tlio soldiers who furineil tlic line. They now came fonrard, 
nmrchinK abn'ast, and took tlieir stand a. little to the left, about 
two rods distant from their living mark. The officer raised his 
sword. At UiLH ai);iml, tlie execution's took aim. He then ffare 
a blow on n drum whii'h waa at hand ; ttie cj(ecutioner« all fired 
at the (tninii iiisluiit. The miserable man, with a horrid scretun, 
leaped front the enrth, nnd fell between hia coffin and his ^nMe. 
■ The serueant of tlic guard, a moment after, shot him through the 
head, holding tlie muzzle so near that his cap took fire ; and there 
tlie liody Uy upon the face, the bead emitdng the mingled fiunea 
of bummff eoiton uid burninff hsir. The whole line then marched 
by tho body, as it lav ufon the earth, the head still smoking, that 
cvei7 man might behold for himself tho fato of a dea^Her. 

■' Wo tliun BlBrted on our return. The whole bond struck up, 
with uncommon animation, our national air, (Yankee Doodle,) and 
toils lively measures we were hurried back to our parade ground! 
Having been dismisgod, the commander of the post sent on in- 
vitation to all (he officers to meet at his quartets, whither we 
roudired, and were treated to a glass of gin and water! !" 

I will quote a recent case ftom England. " On the 29th of June, 
ISS), Ihe Tower of London and its environs were thrown into 
gront uxcitBinent by tlie flogging of two privates, for inxvlling nita- 
cammmmatd qj^nrf .' One was sentenced to receive one hundred 
luahe* with llie cat-o'-nine-taila, and the other one hunilred and fifty. 
T^o time chuion was ton o'clock ; tiie place the moat public in the 
^w»r. Tlio first man brought out, was a fine young man, named 
Jonnnn, whose crime was insulting; hia sergeant He was secured 
to tlio hfllberts by thin cords, which severely cut hia flesh; nnd 
llio dreadful and beastly infliction commenced. He received his 
punishment without uttering a word or a groan, allhougli the 
punishmant was unusually severe, the drummers being changed 
every ton luhcs, instead of twenty-five as heretofore, and the cU, 
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the inatrament of punishment, very heavy. Aftet he had received 
the hundred loalica, or nine hnndreii stripes, liie back presented a 
mangled appearance, ami the bloc)d poured down his pereon, 

"As soon aa the first rami lei\ tlie squore, the seeond man, Slade, 
a much slighter person than the other, was called t« t)ie fronL 
He was sentenced to receive one hundred and filly Itushea, or one 
thousand three hundred and fifty stripes. It was evident he did 
not possess the nerve of the other man ; he shook so violently that 
he was scarcely able to pull his jacket off, end his terror was evi- 
dent to all. Upon being tied up, he shook fiom head to loot ; imd 
the moment he was stnich, he be^n to shriek loudly, and eameat- 
ly called out 'mercy, mercy!' which were heard very distinctly all 
over the Tower. The cat fell with double force on his back, ow- 
ing to its being wetted with the blood of the other raan. Slade 
no sooner began to call out tlian the drums were beaten to slifle 
his cries, and re-echoed among the wails. When about seventy 
or eighty lashes had been inflicted, the poor fellow's head fell on 
his shouliler, and^t was supposed he had tainted; but such was 
not tliB CBse, OS the commanding officer walked up to the triangle, 
Bnd on looking him in the face, he ordered the drummer to pro- 
ceed. At this time, with the exception of the druiiuners who 
were selected to flog, it took all the others to eeciue htm, his back 
being literally cut to pieces from his neck to his loins. His cries 
ior mercy were unavailing, until one hundred lashes had been in- 
flicted, when it was found he was unable to bear any more. He 
was led awajp between two of liia comrades, a truly shocking spec- . 
tacle of suficring humanity. Several men fainted away; and we ^ 
could mention the names of several oflicers who did have humanity ' 
enough to loosen tlie slocks and coats of severa] privates. Many 
clerks and others of the ordnance department, witnessed pert of 
the punishment, but, to use their own words, were unable to stand 
it ouL The lady of the resident governor happened to go to het 
window, and, hearing the cries of plade, fell into hysterics, and the 
whole fnmily were fcr some time in great confusion. Several re- 
spectable civilians expressed their indignation, and said they 
would not hve in the Tower, if such scenes were repeated." 

In otlier countries, raihtnry punishments are often still more 
barbarous; but I will quote only a. single case similar to those of 
England &nd the United States. " Shortly," says Campbell, writ- 
ing from Algiers, " after we reached the ground where tlie French 
deserter's fiite was to be enacted- Froni the prison-gate we saw 
come forth a company, their drtuns muflled witli crape, and tho 
victim in the centre on foot, followed by the horse and carl that 
were to carry back his dead body. After his sentence had be«n . 
read by the commanding officer, he made his last speech to the 
troops, more than a thousand in nnmber, drawn up aitiund him : 
' Giinredes, wiiat my sentence of death has told you is all true, ex- 
cept that it has unjustly called me the chief conspirator in this late 
desertion. For I seduced nobody into it; on the contrary, I was 
pewutided into it by others. The motive of my crime was mersly 
^W-uIense desire to see my Other's family in Italy; and now 
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b)2iM^ > v.* b^ «:i«\I. a.n.'. r\v brtLiibi «K*anercKl on the gnmzid, be- 
c«iMr ••* '••x", > .-aL-.-xi :»r a rs-jrh: of my brothers and sistera! 
S*.'.. ■- -^ * : ' jL-%- :.• >: .v: u:t'. c* your duty quickly, and do not 

- V. • <•/ -iv-. •>">» i"\: #-.»■■:■:' paoo* : elevon musket shotfl laid 

!-•*.•. •. . ■ .^v. . V >:.»> :i' iVii. whon the balls pierced 

-•. * • ^. . . •. ". ^. --.i .::« :.■ hi:y. as he lay on the ground, 

j», . ->^- '» -.■*-■.. \.'.' *■."*. r..^! "wonJorthat my tears at 

» !» . -. * .• .-.». . ?". »••.:: I J:.:'.:od ihoRi, I could not see 

.K" • V 1 v% . ■..' '. j-JV.. •:■. • \VS\-.^ is: ho ? ' * Look thc^TC,' 

v.- A. t»- -v. v . ^- * -.• ■ < f."^*T: -Cvn"! you see a red stripe 
Ai -!. ,•••. \ . * -*.' -.'■-.■ •-. I ^iw ::: his red pantaloons 

. *v-'. ... c. .■ > - V. ••■.■ ■ .> ■r->.\:.r.j head and bodv the 

.vKa \ . -x > .-.•'.■.■■.. ■■■. We oanie down to the 

v-Kx ..*.'•.• u .*. "..■-• v...;. ■•..'..: :*tvn removed in a 

.«.». % • . •-. .'. . . . >.-. ,* -■ ,\\: amu brains, and a por- 
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•. •' >• V . -* -• > v< V ..- *. ..' •sv'.':^: but I must beg the 
• w..« .. ^ .. . • ^ >. >- . '.■ •>. •."v;. . i# we'.! as llie exces- 
V • » . • >• - • ■• > '.•:■>;:'.: vrTi HOC? for which 

..**.. . ■•• ■• ■'■■». '-• .-'.■^ X*-. V '.v»or vosted in offi- 

.*»- .1. V x^>■. • . .■ . » ■.-» % '. ■■.-.. : A >x>.v:: :,* :ho fun" of their 

«*^*» 1. . • - » ..!». .■jv.> J'' A :i:r !::ii. or anv trial 

*■• » i » ••• '■ • -v-^* *. / .. .'^.*.t i: *.VY p:\l:t*>* ovon for the 

•.vo« ,.. .. , V >.■•,•■.'■. ■» -I*. . '»«.v. ■.■ \- ',' : ■• Vv sr.iKi'riors. 

V'. ..» t ■ V * » -. .*. . '•..■.».' .■••..*■'.■■.. .*t5 .'.V !'.'t\*iirii or obsolete ; 
'<*^ *' ■ • ^ ■■ •.'...■.■•■'; *'vx ■ .-'.-s '-.AS tvv.i i.ikon from the 

'*••**»•*• ' ... » K ..• 'y-:-' ".'0 vxvj: ci!*.'.i::-.te!it\l uations in 
V'M. ..-.,■ . ., '.■'. , I ^- .....' M"i^\- 'H'ft «;ir; svMno of the very 

*>•.;*.. . '.....• .....v. '..'a.'. I'-.'-.i !'.sVv»siity as a justitication of 
wu. .**....» I -v wv w,*.*! :iM iMul ^»ui to sucli brutal out- 

Vi . ». M ./, ■.■•.'■•, ^»:" 'k- ::\'.u ,ii»J. huntanny, xxo nsk if a custom 
vkii x.i • ...I V.I I'.'s ^ M^.t.^o XhImuiu's, ami in tho vory heart of 
^ <i ....vji.\.. I. "....1.^. »\\".» '.'iuU". i*u' Maft* *»f il»o nim»toontli cen- 

fc' ^ '*. . s.i""v' >*\ -.•- ^%".!viti iluv.>, ihnll bo I'ontiimtHl by men 
s.i ' ■«. . ■. ■•.j%»%M v»vv. ^' '. ' s".-^ ,»!' A (J,sl of Ui\t», ami followers of 
w.'i. t'".'.. .V 'SMs .■ S';'.- l»:ii'i''»Nl |sv!rYniul oloquonce still 
.^\v..^ .- ... ...*'•. •.■.■'.• o.i I i»ivv'.u b.ub;in«ir.i^ Sliall the press still 

lAttu ...... , , ..t vS.' i".!*",i -'ill Mt;!U\ It. and roal Christians 

\-Aa .... • -x*. -^ ,M 4'\»'n ON »n'p''.o. rt\ul llio sanction of tlieir 

<^u\c.w ■ \\ • .' ■.• 'vi\".vv - i» t»u wy \\w\\' own sons for the ser- 
*.^. .'.. * . t • ' ...'V ii\". • W »ll \\w \onn»: '\\\ ihi'ir thoutrhtlcss- 
uv.*..», ■. . . ;■. . '«•%' "^ TuMt »U"«|»»MaUon, o\|H»s(» themselves, 
-* w...» .... •'» . • ",'M«,. ^» \S,» coit:\\i\ty \A^ Hucli (lospotic and 

V. . . \ ..'. ' ^^ ■■ NVOl n\on t»f any Honso or self- 

»\. , . N .^v '.V' '''.v\v,'',\»'»t .w iti Aictims or its tools? 

^u . .^ ^. ... vv \ ■•♦»•. \\ . common himiho, and common 
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fliere is in the affairs of mortal men any one thing which it ia 
proper uniibrmly to explode, ani incumbent an every man by ev- 
ery lawful means to iiveid, to deprecate, to oppose, tliat one tJiine 
IS doubUeaa War, There ia nothing more uunaturally wickei^ 
more productive of misery, more extensively destructive, more ob- 
Httimte in mischief, more unworthy of maji, as formed by nature, 
much more of man profeaaing ChntlKonty. Yet, wonderful to re- 
late! war ia undertaJfen, and cruelly, savagely conducted, not only 
by unbelievers, but by Christians. Nor are there ever wanting 
men learned in the law, and even divines, who are ready to fur- 
nish Jiiebruids for the nefarious worb, ajid to fan the latent aparks 
into a flame. Hence war is conaidered ao much a thing of courae, 
that tlie wonder is, how any man can disapprove of it; bo much 
sanctioned by authority and custom, that it ia deemed impious la 
have borne testimony against a practice in i\B principle most prof- ' 
ligate, and in its efiecta pregnant with every kind of calamity. 

If any one considers the organization and external figure of the 
body, will ho not instantly perceive that Nature, or rattier the God 
of Nature, created the human animal not for tear, but for lotx and 
frientbhip; not for mutual deatrudion, but for mutual tcrrice and 
aafetii ; not to commit ittjisria, but for acts of rreipvcoZ ben^ctnctf 
Man she brought inia the world naked, weak, tender, unarmed, 
bis flesh of the aoflest texture, his ekin smootli, deLcate, and sus- 
ceptible of the slightest injury. There is nothing observable in 
his limbs adapted to fighting, or to violence. Unable either to 
speak or walk, or help liimaelfto food, he can implore relief only 
by tears and wailingtao that from this circumstance alone might 
be collected, that fosm is an animal bom for that lovo and friend- 
ship which is formed and cemented by tlie mutual interchange of 
benevolent offices. Moreover, Nature evidently intended that man 
should consider himself indebted for the boon of life, not so much 
to herself as to the kindness of hia fellow man ; that he might per- 
ceive himself designed for social affections, and the attHChmenta 
of friendship and love. Then she gave him a countenance not 
frightful and forbidding, but mild and placid, imitating by external - 
Bigns the benignity of hia disposition. She gave him eyes full 
ofnffectionate expreaaion, the indexes of a mind delighting in so- 
cial sympathy. She gave him arms to embrace his fellow crea- 
tures. She gave him lips to express a union of heart and aoul. 
She gave him alone the power of laughing, a mark of the joy of 
which he is auaceptible. She gave him teara, the symbol of clem- 
ency and compassion. She gave him also a voice, not a menacing 
and fiightful yell, but bland, Boolhing and fnendly. Not aatiafied 



wifli t)ie«e nrnrks of her peculiar fuvor, ahe bestowed on him alone 
the lue of speech nod reason ; & gift which tends more tJian any 
DlJier to cuiicilioto mi cherish benevolence, and a iieme or ren- 
dering iDulual aetvicea; bo that nothing among bunan creatures 
might be done hy violence. She implanted in inan a hatred of sol- 
itude, Mid a love of company. She sowed In his heart tlie seeds 
of every benevolent affection, end tliua rendered what is most ml- 
ulan', at the eame time moat agreeable. 

Now view with the eyea of your imagination, savage troops of 
men, horrible in their very visages and voices ; men clad in st^el, 
drawn np on every side in battle array, armed with weapons, 
fiightful in their crash and their very glitter ; mark the horrid mur- 
mur of the confused multitude, their threatciung eye-balls, the 
harsh jarring din of druiris and clarions, tlio terrific sound of the 
trumpet, the thunder of the cannon, a noise not less formidable 
than th« real thunder of heaven, and more huitfiil, a mad 'sbont 
like that of the ahrieks of Bedlamites, a furious on^ct, t cruel 
butchering of each otlier! See the slaughtered and the slaughter- 
ing! heaps ofdeadbodiep, fields flowing Willi hlood, rivers reddened 
with human gore ! . 

^ Meanwhile I pass over the corn-fields trodden down, peaceful 
eotta;^ and nirol mansions burnt to the ground, villages and 
towns reduced to ashes, the cattle driven fro:n tlieir posture, inno- 
cent women violated, old men dragged into captivity, churches de- 
faced and demolished, every tiling laid waste, a prey to robbefy, 
plunder and violence! Not to mention the consequences ensu- 
ing to the penile ajier a war even the most fortunate in its event,— 
tiie poor, unDffendmij^ comnwn people nibbed of their little hnrd- 
eamed property ; the great laden with tsxea ; old people bereaved 
of their children, more cmeily tdUed by tlie murder of tlieir off- 
epring, than by the sword, happier if tie enemy had deprived them 
of the sense of their misfortune, and life itself, at the same mo- 
ment; women far advanced in age, left destiti^ and more cruelly 
put to death, than if they had died at once by »e point of the bny- 
onet i widowed mothers, orphan children, houses of mourning, and 
families, that once knew better days, reduced to extreme penury. 

Peace is at once the mother and the nuise of all that ia 
good for man ; war, on a. sudden, wid at one stroke, overwhelms, 
extinguishes, abolishes, whatever is cheerful, whatever is happy 
and beautitiil, and pours a foul torrent of disasters on the life of 
moTtals. Peace shines upon human afiiiirs like the vernal sun. 
The fields are cultivated, the gardens bloom, the cattle are fed upon 
a thousand hiUs, new buildings arise, riches flow, pleasures smile, 
humanity and charity increase, arts and manufactures feel the ge- 
nial warmth of encouragement, and the gains of the poor are more 
plentiftL But no sooufir does the Btomi of war begin to lower, 
than what a deluge of miseries Mid minfortune seJEes, inundates, 
and overwhelms all things within the sphere of its action! The 
flocks are scattered, the harvest trampled, the husbandman butch- 
ered, Tilloa and villages bumt, cities and slates that have been 
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ages rising to their flourishing state, subverted by the flny of one 
tempest, t£e storm of war. So much easier is the task of doing 
harm than of doing good; of destroying than ofbuUding up! 

To these considerations add, that the advantages derived from 
peace diffuse themselves far and wide, and reach great numbers ; 
while in war, if any thing turns out happily, the advantage re- 
dounds only to a.feWf and those unworthy of reaping it. One man's 
safety is owing to the destruction of another. One man's prize 
is derived from the plunder of another. The cause of rejoicings 
made by one side, is to the other a cause of mourning. Whatever 
is unfortunate in war is severely so indeed, and whatever, on the 
contrary, is called good fortune, is a savage and a cruel good for- 
tune, an ungenerous happiness, deriving its existence from another's 
wo. Indeed, at the conclusion, it commonly happens that both 
sides, the victorious and the vanquished, have cause to deplore. 
I know not whether any war ever succeeded so fortunately in all 
its events, but that the conqueror, if he had a heart to feel, or an 
understanding to judge, as he ought to do, repented that he ever 
engaged in it at aJL 

Such and so great are the evils which are submitted to, in order 
to accomplish an end, itself a greater evil than all that have pre- 
ceded in preparation for it We thus afflict ourselves for the no- 
ble end of enabling ourselves to afflict others. If we were to cal- 
culate the matter fairly, and form a just computation of the cost 
attending war, and that of procuring peace, we should find that 
peace might be purchased at a tenth part of the cares, labors, 
troubles, dangers, expenses, and blood, which it costs to carry on 
a war. But die object is to do all possible injury to an enemy ! 
A most inhuman object ! and consider, whether you can hurt hun 
essentially without hurting, by the same means, your own people. 
It surely is to act like a madman to take to yourself so large a 
portion of certain evil, when it must ever be uncertain how the die 
of war may fall in the ultimate issue. 

Where are there 'SO many and so sacred obligations to perfect 
concord, as in the Christian religion ? Where so numerous ex- 
hortations to peace ? One law Jesus Christ claimed as his own 
peculiar law ; it was the law of love or charity.' What practice 
among mankind violates this law so grossly as war ? Examine 
every part of his doctrine, you will find nothing that does not 
breathe peace, speak the language of love, and savor of charity ; 
and as he knew that peace could not be preserved unless those ob- 
jects for which the world contends with the sword's point were con- 
sidered as vile and contemptible, he ordered us to learn of jmn to 
be meek and lowly. He pronounced those happy who held riches 
in no esteem. He prohibited resistance of evil In short, as tiie 
whole of his doctrine recommended forbearance and love, so hia 
life taught nothing but mildness, gentleness, and kind affection. 
Nor do the aposdes inculcate any oUier doctnne ; they who had 
imbibed the purest spirit of Christ, and were filled widi sacred 
draughts from die fountain head. What do all die episdes of 
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Paul resoond with but fsace, long-sufierixuf, charity ? What else 
do all the writers in the world who are trufy Christian ? 

But let us observe how Christians defend the madness of war. 
If, say they, war had been absolutely unlawful, God would not have 
excited the Jews to wage war against their enemies. But the 
Jews scarcely ever waged war, as the Christians do, against each 
other, but against aliens and infidels; we Christians draw the 
sword against Chxistians ; they fought at the expreu command of 
God ; we at the command of our own passions. 

But even Christians urge, that the laws of nature, of society, of 
custom and usage, conspire to dictate the propriety of repelling 
force by force, and defending life, and money too. So much I allow. 
But Gospel Grace, of more force than all these laws, declares in 
decisive words, that we must do good to those who use us ill, and 
should also pray for those who design to take away our lives. All 
this, Ihey tell us, had a particular reference to the apostles ; but I 
contend that it also refers to all Christian people. 

They also argue that, as it is lawful to inflict punishment on an 
individual delinquent, it must be lawful to take vengeance on 
an offending State. The full answer to be ^ven to this argument 
would involve me in greater prolixity than is now requisite ; and 
ifrill only say, that the two cases differ widely in this respect: 
ae who is convicted judicially, suffers the punishment which the 
kuo8 impose ; but in toar, each side treats the other as guilty, and 
proceeds to inflict punishment, regardless of law, judge or jury. 
In the former case, the evil falls only on him who committed the 
wrong ; in the latter case, the greatest part of the numerous evils 
falls on those who deserve no evil at all, — on husbandmen, on old 
people, on mothers, on orphans and defenceless females. 

But the objector repeats, " Why may I not go and cut the 
throats of those who would cut our throats, if they could ? " Do 
you then deem it a disgrace that any should be more wicked than 
yourself? Why do you not go and rob thieves ? They would 
rob you, if they could. Why do you not revile ^em that revile 
you? Why do you4iot hate them that hate you ? Do you con- 
sider it as a noble exploit for a Christian, having killed in war 
those whom he thinks wicked, but who still are men for whom 
Christ died, thus to offer up victims most acceptable to the Devil, 
and to delight that grand enemy in two respects, first, that a man 
is slain at all, and next, that the man who slew, is a Christian ? 

If the Christian religion be a fable, why do we not honestly and 
openly explode it ? Why do we glory in its name ? But if Christ 
is " the way, the truth, and the life," why do all our plans of con-^ 
duct differ so far from his instructions and example ? If we ac- 
knowledge Christ to be our Lord and Master, who is love itself, 
and who taught nothing but love and peace, let- us exhibit his 
model in our lives and conversation. Let us adopt the love of 
peace, that Christ may recognize his own, even as we recognize 
him. to be the Teacher of Peace. 
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Napoleon's career was a pretty fair illustration of war among 
civilized, nominally Christian men ; and from his last great cam- 
paign (1812) in Russia, we may learn what war ever has been, and 
ever must be— a mass of evUs, a tissue of suffering and wo to 
nearly all concerned, to the victors as well as the vanquished. 
The events of that campaign were recorded on the spot by many 
eye-witnesses ; and Labaume, from whose narrative most of the 
following statements are taken, himself one of the actors in that 
long and terrible tragedy, says, ** it was by the light of burning 
Moscow that I described the pillage of that city ; it was on the 
banks of the Berezina that I traced the narrative of that fataJ pas- 
sage. It is scarcely possible to conceive the difficulties I had to 
surmount, in making my memoranda. Compelled to struggle with 
the most imperious necessity, benumbed with cold, and tormented 
with hunger, I was a prey to every kind of suffering. Uncertain, 
at the rismg of the sun, whether I should see his setting ravs, and 
in the evenmg doubtful of witnessing another dav, every tnought 
was absorbed in the desire of living to preserve the remembrance 
of what I had seen. Animated by this feeling, L wrote the events 
of the day every evening, before a bad fire, under a tempf^rature 
twenty degrees below the freezing point, and surrounded by the 
dying and the dead. I made my pens from the quills of the raven, 
with the same knife that I used in cutting up horse-flesh for 
my food ; and a little gunpowder, mixed up in the hollow of my 
hand witJi melted snow, supplied the place of ink and inkstand." 

For this grand enterprize, designed to be the crowning one of 
his life, Napoleon had mustered full half a million of men, no less, 
according to some writers of credit, tlian 494,CC0 effective troops ; 
nor is it a h^h estimate to suppose, that a million, if not more, 
were engaged on both sides as combatants in that desperate and 
disastrous struggle; On the 22d of June, he issued from Wilko- 
wiski his proclamation of war ; but, passing over the two first 
montiis of the campaign, we will quote a lew specimens of its 
subsequent progress : 

Smolensk.— After an obstinate battle, (Aug. 19,) the Russians 
set fire to the ci^, and retreated, leaving the streets and squares 
covered with their dead and wounded. ** The next day," says 
Labaume, ** we entered Smolensk by the suburb on the bank of 
the river, marching in every direction over ruins and dead bodies* 
The palaces still burning, {nresented to our view only waUs half 
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destroyed by the flames ; and thick amon^ the smokmg fragments 
lay the blackened carcasses of the inhabitants who had perished 
in the fire. The soldiers had taken possession of the few re- 
maining houses, whilst the proprietor, bereft of an asylum, stood 
at his door, weeping the death of his children, and the loss of his 
fortune. The churches alone afforded some consolation to the 
wretched beings who had no longer a shelter. The cathedral, 
celebrated throughout Europe, and highly venerated by the Rus- 
sians, became the refuge of those who had escaped the confla^fra^ 
tion. In this church, and around its altars, lay whole families 
flltretched upon rags. Here we saw an old man m the amnios of 
death, casting his last look towards the image of the samt whom 
he had all his life invoked ; and there, an infant whose cries the 
mother, worn down with grief, was endeavoring to hush, and, as 
she gave it the breast, batlied it in her tears." 

Borodino. — " JJefore day -break, (Sept 7,) the two armies were 
drawn up in order of battle. Tioo hundred and sixty thousand men 
waited, in awful suspense, the signal to engage. At six o'clock, 
the thunder of the artillery broke the dreadful silence. The battle 
soon became general, and raged with tremendous fury. The fire 
of two hundred pieces of cannon enveloped the two armies in 
*smoke, and, mowing down whole battalions, strewed the field with 
the dead and wounded. The latter fell to expose themselves to a 
fate still more terrible. How agonizing their situation! Forty 
thousand dragoons crossing the field in everjr direction, trampled 
them under foot, and dyed the horses' hoofs m their blood. The 
flying artillery, in rapid and alternate advance and retreat, put a 
period to the anguish of some, and inflicted new torments on 
others who were mangled by their wheels. A redoubt in the 
centre of the Russian army was several times taken and retaken 
with desperate slaughter, but finally remained in possession of 
the French. The interior of the redoubt presented a frightful 
scene ; the dead were heaped on each other, and among them 
were many wounded whose cries could not be heard. Night 
separated the combatants, but left Eighty Thousand Men dead 
on the field ! 

" In traversing next day the elevated plain on which we had 
fought, we were enabled to form an estimate of the immense loss 
sustained by the Russians. A surface of about nine square miles 
in extent, was covered with the killed and wounded, with the 
wreck of arms, lances, helmets and cuirasses, and with balls as 
numerous as hail-stones after a violent storm. In many places the 
bursting of shells had overturned men and horses ; and such was 
the havoc occasioned by repeated discharges, that mountains of 
dead bodies were raised. But the most dreadful spectacle was the 
interior of the ravines, where the wounded had instinctively crawled 
to avoid the shot Here these unfortunate wretches, lying one 
upon another, destitute of assistance, and weltering in their blood, 
ottered the most horrid groans. Lioudly invoking death, they be- 
sought us to put an end to their excruciating torments. 
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" As we drew near Room, two dajs after, we met ft great num- 
ber of carta brought back by the cavaliy. It was afflicting to see 
them loaded with children, with the aged and (he infirm; and we 
grieved to think how soon the horses and curts, which formed the 
whole fortune of those ruined familiea, would be divided among 
the troops. In our advance to the centre of the town, we saw a. 
crowd of soldiers pilliging the houaca, regardleaa of the cries of 
those to wiiom they belonged, or of tlie tears of mothers who, to 
soften the hearts of their conquerors, showed them their children 
on their iuiees ; those innocents, with their hands clasped, and 
bathed in tears, aslted only that their lives might be spareil, 

" We could judge of the conaternation tfiat reigned in the 
capital, by the terror with which we had inspired the peasantry. 
No sooner were they informed of our arrival at Rouza, and of the 
barbarous manner in which we had treated the inhabilajits, than 
all tlie villages on the road to Moscow were instantly abandoned ; 
many of the fugitives, driven to desperation, set fire to their 
houses, their country seats, and to tlie com and hay just gathered 
in. Discoitraged by the fatal and useless resistance of the militia 
of Rouza, the greater port of them threw down the pikes with 
which they had been armed, and liaslened to conceal themselves, 
with their wives and children, in tliick forests at a distance from " 

Moscow. — "As we drew near iJie city, (SepL 15,] we observed " 
that it had no walls. We saw nothing to indicate that the capital 
was inhabited ; and the rood by which we arrived, was so deserted, 
that we did not see a single Muscovite, or even a French soldier. 
We found neither soldiers nor inhabitants in the part of the city 
we were to occupy ; a death-like silence reigned in tlie forsaien 
quarters ; the moat intrepid were intimidated by the loneiincss. 
We marched with timid steps through this dismal solitude, oiYen 
stopping to look behind us; for our imaginations, overpowered by 
the magnitude of our conquest, made us every where apprehensive 
of treacTiery." 

In conformity with the deaolating plan of the campaign, the 
ruin of the ancient capital of the Czars had been determineih The 
criminals confined in the different prisons, received llicir liberty on 
condition of setting fire to the ci^ as soon as it should be in the 
possession of the iVench army. In order to insure its destruction, 
the engines, and every means by which Ihe Are might have been 
extinguished, were removed or destroyed. The Exchange waa 
the first building that fell a prey to the flames. The stores con- 
tained an immense quantity of the most taluable commodities of 
Europe and Asia; and the cellars were filled with sugar, oils and 
resin, which burnt with great fury. The French endeavored to 
check the progress of the devouring element, but they soon dis- 
covered that their efforts were vain. The fire, breakmg out in 
different quarters of the city, and increased by a high wind, spread 
with dreadful rapidity. 

" A great part of the population had concealed themselves in 
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their hocues, from the terror caused by bur arrival ; but they left 
them as the flames reached their alliums. Fear had rendered 
their grief dumb ; and as they tremblingly quitted their retreats^ 
they carried off Uicir most valuable eflScts, while those of more 
sensibility, actuated by natural feelings, sought only to save the 
lives of their parents or their children. On one side we saw a son 
canying a sick father ; on the other, women who poured the tor- 
rent of their tears on the infants whom thev clasped in their arms. 
They were followed by the rest of their children, who, fearful of 
being lost, ran crying af\cr tlicir mothers. Old men, overwhelmed 
more by grief thfin by the weight of years, were seldom able to 
follow their funiilies ; and many of them, weeping for the ruin of 
tlieir country, lay down to die near the houses where they were 
bom. The Htreets, tho public squares, and especially the churches, 
were crowded witli those unhappy persons, who mourned as they 
lay on tho remains of tlicir property, but sliowed no signs of de- 
spair. 'J'hc victors and tlie vanquished were become equally 
brutish ; tlie former by excess of fortune, the latter by excess of 
miserv. 

" Tlio liospitols, containing more than twelve thousand 
wouirPED, began at length to bum. The heart recoils at the 
disaster which ensued. Almost all those wretched victims per- 
islied ! The few still living, were seen crawling, half-burnt, from 
tho smoking ashes, or groaning under the heaps of dead bodies, 
and making ineffectual efforts to extricate themselves ! 

'* It is impossible to depict the confusion and tumult that en- 
fluedj when the whole of tliis immense city was given up to pillage. 
Soldiers, sutlers, galley-slaves and prostitutes, ran through Sie 
■treoti, penetrated the deserted palaces, and carried off every 
thinf tliat could gratify their insatiable desire. .The generals 
received orders to quit Moscow ; and the soldiers, no longer re- 
strained by tliat awe which is always inspired by the presence of 
their chiefs, gave themselves up to every excess, and to the most 
unbridled licentiousness. No retreat was safe, no place suffi- 
ciently sacred, to secure it from their rapacious search. To all 
the excesses of lust, were added ^e highest depravity and de- 
baucheiy. No respect was paid to tiie nobility of blood, the inno- 
cence of youth, or the tears of beauty. 

" Dismayed by so many calamities, I hoped that the shades of 
ni^t would veil the dreadful scene ; but darkness, on the con- 
trary, rendered the conflagration more terrible. The flames, which 
extended from north to south, burst forth with greater violence, 
and, agitated by the wind, seemed to re«M5h the sky. Clouds of 
smoke marked the track of the rockets that were hurled by the 
incendiary criminals from the tops of the steeples, and which, at a 
distance, resembled falling stars. But nothing was so terrific as 
the dread that reigned in every mind, and which was heightened 
in the dead of the niffht by the shrieks of the unfortunate creatures 
who were massacrec^ or by the cries of young females who fled 
for refhge to the paljatating t>oeoniB of weir mothers, and whose 
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inefTectaal struggles only served to inflame the passions of their 
violators. Many of our soldiers fell victims to their own rapacitji 
which induced them to brave every danger. Excited by the love 
of plunder, they rushed into the midst of the fire and smoke, 
wading in blood, and trampling on the dead bodies, while the 
ruins and pieces of burning wood fell upon their murderous hands. 
Perhaps all would have perished, had not the insupportable heat 
at len^ compelled them to take refuse in their camp." 

" The French troops, as they poured into the devoted city," says 
Porter, " had spread themselves in every direction in search of 
plunder ; and in their progress they committed outrages so horrid 
on the persons of all whom thev discovered, that fathers, desperate 
to save their children from pollution, would set fire to their places 
of refuge, and find a surer asylum in the flames. The streets, the 
houses, the cellars, flowed with blood, and were filled with viola- 
tion and carnage." 

'* Part of our troops," continues Labaume, " took up their quarters 
(Sept 17) at the castle of Peterskoe ; and on their march, they over- 
took crowds of inhabitants carrying ofi* their infirm parents, with 
all they had rescued from their burning houses. Their horses 
having been taken from them by the troops, men, and even women, 
were harnessed to the carts which contained the wrecks of their 
property, and the dearest objects of tlieir afifection. Those inter- 
est groups were accompanied by children who were nearly 
naked, and whose countenances were imprinted with a sorrow 
uncongenial to their age. If the soldiers approached them, they 
ran crying to throw themselves into their mothers' arms. Without 
assistance or shelter, they wandered in the fields, or took refuge in 
the woods. 

" After the lapse of more than a month from our entrance into 
Moscow, the order for retreat was given ; and on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, Moscow was completely evacuated. On the 24th, the Rus- 
sians attacked us at Male Jaroslavetz; and the battle, which 
began at four o'clock in the morning, lasted till nine at night. 
The next day, the town' was no longer standing, and we could 
discover the streets only by the heaps of dead bodies with which 
they were strewed. On all sides we saw human heads and scat- 
tered limbs crushed by tlie artillery that had passed over them. 
Many of the sick and wounded had quitted the fight to take refuge 
in the houses, which were now reduced to heaps of ruins, and 
under the burning ashes appeared their half-consumed remains. 
The few who had escaped the flames, having their faces blackened, 
and their clothes and hair burnt, pesented themselves before us, 
and in an expiring tone uttered cnes of the deepest anguish. On 
seeing them, the most ferocious were moved with compassion, and, 
turning away their eyes, could not refrain from tears. ^ 

" As we advanced, (Oct 30,^ the country appeared yet more 
desolate. The fields, trampled oy thousands ot horses, seemed as 
though they had never been cultivated ; and the forcists, thinned 
bj & long residence of the troops, partook of the derafUtion* 
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vokM cryixiff, ^Fin on ua! firt on tit/ fA the head! ai the ktadi 

The Passage of the Bereziha, Nov. 27. — " They who from 
weariness and ignorance of danger, were less eager to cross the 
river, endeavored to light a tire, and to repose I'lom their futiguea. 
In these bivouacs we saw to what a degree of totality excess of 
misery will lead. We there saw men lighting for a morsel of 
bread. If any one, benumbed witli cold, drew near a tire, the 
soldiers to whom it belonged inhumanly drove him away ; and, 
if a parching thirst forced you to beg a drop of water from him 
who had a full bowl, the refusal was always accompanied with 
abuse. We oflen heard even men of education, who had been 
friends, quarrelling for a handful of straw, or for a part of the dead 
horse they were attempting to cut up. This campaign was the 
more frightful, as it demonUized our characters, and gave birth to 
vices till then unknown to us ; they who had been generous, hu- 
mane and upright, became selfisli, avaricious, cruel and unjust 

** There were two bridges, one for the carriages, tlie oUier for 
the infantry; but tlie crowd was so great, and tiie approaches so 
dangerous, tliat the throng collected on the biuik of tlie Bcreziiia, 
became incapable of moving. In spite of tiicse difficulties, some 
who were on foot saved tliemselves by their pciscvenuice; but 
about 8' o'clock in the morning, the bridge reserved for the car- 
riages having broken down, 'the baggage and artillery advanced to 
the other, and attempted to force a pasaage. Then began a fright- 
ful contest between the infantry and the cavalry, in which many 
of them perished by the hands of their comrades ; and a still greater 
number were suffocated at the foot of the bridge, where the par- 
casses of men and horses obstructed the road to such a degree, 
that to approach the river, it was necessary to climb over the 
bodies of those who had been crushed. Some of them were still 
alive, and struggling in the agonies of death. In order to extricate 
themselves, they caught hold of those who were marching over 
them ; but the latter disengaged themselves with violence, and 
trampled them under their feet Whilst they contended with so 
much fury, the following multitude, like a raging wave, fncessantly 
overwhelmed fresh victims. 

^ In the midst of this dreadful confusion, the Russians made a 
furious attack on the rear-miard ; and in the heat of the engage- 
ment, many balls fell on me miserable crowd that for three days 
had been pressing round the bridge, and even some shells burst in 
the midst of them. Terror and despair then took possession of 
every heart anxious for self-preservation; women and children, 
who had escaped so many disasters, seemed to have been pre- 
served to experience a death still more deplorable. Leaving their 
carriages, thev ran to embrace the knees of the first person they 
met, and implored him with tears to take them to the other side. 
The sick and wounded, seated on the trunk of a tree, or supported 
on crutches, looked eagerly for some friend that could assist them; 
but their cries were Tost in the air, — every one thought only of 
his own safety. 
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''On scc'in;; the eiuMuy, t)uMt» who \\m\ iu»t onwHHl, uiiU)iUii|| 
with tho VoU^ nwhiHl towurvU \\w hiul^^M hikIUmVi t'»^M*HMiS 
cavalry and intuntry, all oiuimivunul Id |mimm iu«il. Tliu Miimuf 
threw Uie woak into tho wutt«r, himI (nuii|ihMl iiiitloi liiot iho Muik 
and woundtHl whom thoy touiui in Ihoir wny. Muiiy hniiiUoiU wout 
crushed undor tho whiM^H ot* tho HtKllny i luid tilhiMM, mho hml 
hoped to Buvo thoiiiNolvoH hy Hwiiiiiiiii% wtuu hti«uii m ihnMiioil 
in tlio river. ThouHitiidri mid thoiirfiindM of hii|ii>hinM vltlliitu, nol 
withstand ini; thoHo Norrowhil ojiiiiii|ihiM, Ihiitw lhtiiiiHiilvi« lidn Ihii 
Berezina, where tliey nearly nil |ri«riHliod lii riiiiviiUiniiH id uiiol' 
and deHjNiir. 

**Tho d iviNioii of (J ini rd NiirrModtMl hy tiiiifM id' iiiiiiM In nvnf 
comint]^ all tlie ohHtiif'li!H Ihiit. nliirilfui llinii iiiiin li, mid, Miiilliitt Him 
mountain of de»d hoflii^H llinl nhhliiirlnd Ihn iihiiI, |(tiliitid Ihf: if|f 
poeite Hhore, where ihn IliiHHiiifiM wniild tuntu hiivn DdloH^iid lh»iiii| 
if thov Ji;uJ not iifiifiediut^dy Hirl lir<i lit Mm hndi/H. 

^ Many of thoMO who wer« HI on fho olhf<f Ifinli H^ilh Mm- \inm 
pcct of the rnrxft horrihio denlh, NM/fOif/li-d In i umn lh«' hii\utt 
throui^ t^ie flnoi^rM; hut foidwMy ihf^y lh/«!W ihiimt.ifi^it Utht ihn 
river tr^» avoid heirij( ho rrit. Aiu^tiujUtiht UuHmittiM Unvtuif ttiHtiH 
theinH;lv<:5( r/iWft/;rM tff tlm UMofUHilUt, *rtit \tnn\m §* Utt.fi y Iht 
pefing*; of tiie nvrf «'jrH»t4-Aj niu\ Mt^ tttt^. ht.mt ^ttUtun tt\HttH* hh^ 
mcc***lfcd by at AfrKih-.Mt'. tt'iU-j^.*:. 

•* It WJW fp'^TT Ihrf-^rtfilf'rf, 'I'tM * '/id Wfcii «#/)/ /^i. - li#>, Hi^/f^ 

ccigfcr^.r*. ''j*":'/>sC *a Vsk-V* ■ />•»'/ /^*/, '4^ /*/'/*,* t^ * f. tut 
z^tz. :»T •. ..III'. »■■.•' irf '.-I /I* ivrt/ "It '.■./•. '-v^x *■//**»• f «// t t.-.ji^ 
fJf^eiiH'i "i" :;v ^ '-■'.f!:n»i'i#».-( ;'. *^tt /*: *." iiet.vi"* '.i**, /, *-'4m#».«*/ 1*^1, 

"VTwtT. "r-2.!i«' t:»* ;■=;:■ "r im* if*r!:.i*r' 1i:» iV/" #?.*«.» y^x V/'..' //.'/<«;^ 
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hand. ' My comrades,' exclaimed one with a heart-rending voice, 
* help me to rise ; dei^ to lend me a hand to pursue my march.' 
All passed by without even regarding him. ' Ah, I conjure you 
not to abandon me to tlie enemy ; in Sie name of humanity grant 
me the trifling assistance I ask ; help me to rise.' Instead of being 
moved by a prayer so touching, they considered him as already 
dead, and began to strip him ; and then wc heard his cries, * Help ! 
help ! they murder me ! Why do you trample me under your feet ? 
Why do you take from me the remainder of my money and my 
bread ? You even take away my clothes ! ' If some officer, urged 
by generous feelings, did not arrive in time to prevent it, many in 
the like situation would have been assassinated by their own 
comrades. 

" The road was covered (Dec. 8) with soldiers who no longer 
retained the human form, and whom the enemy disdained to take 
prisoners. Every day furnished scenes too painful to relate. Some 
nad lost their hearing, others their speech, and many, by excessive 
cold and hunger, were reduced to such a state of stupid frenzy, 
that they roasted the dead bodies for food, and even gnawed their 
own hands and arms. Some, who were too weak to lift a piece 
of wood, or to roll a stone towards the fire, sat down upon their 
dead companions, and with an unmoved countenance, gazed upon 
the burning logs. When they were consumed, these livid spec- 
tres, unable to get up, fell by the side of those on whom they had 
been seated. Many, in a state of delirium, plunged their bare 
feet into the fire just to warm themselves ; some, with a convulsive 
lau^h, threw themselves into the flames, and with shocking cries, 
penshed in the most horrible contortions ; while others, in a state 
of equal madness, followed their example, and shaded the same 
fate ! " " Multitudes," says Porter, " lost their speech, others were 
seized with frenzy, and many were so maddened by the extremes 
of pain and hunger, that they tore the dead bodies of their com- 
rades into pieces, and feasted on the remains ! " 

"Every day's march," adds Labaume, "presented us with a 
repetition of the mournful scenes I have faintly sketched. Our 
hearts, completely hardened by such disgusting pictures, lost all 
sensibility. We were reduced to a state of brutality that left us 
no feeling but the instinct of self-preservation." 

Thus far Labaume, an eye-witness of all he relates ; and Alison, 
in his history of the same campaign, quotes statements not less 
terribly graphic. " On Sunday forenoon I found a crowd collected 
round a car in which some wounded soldiers had just returned 
from Russia. No grenade or grape could have so disfigured these 
victims of the cold. One of them had lost the upper joints of all 
his ten fingers, and he showed us the stumps. Another wanted 
both ears and nose. More horrible still was the look of a third, 
whose eyes had been frozen ; the eyelids hung down rotting, the 
fflobes of the eyes were burst, and protruded from their sockets. 
It Was awfully hideous ; but a spectacle yet more dreadful was to 
prMent itself Out of the straw in the bottom of a car,I now 
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beheld a figure creep painfully, which one could scarcely believe 
to be a human being, so wild and distorted were the features ; the 
lips were rotted away, and the teeth stood exposed ; he pulled 
the cloth from before his mouth, and grinned upon us Hke a 
death's head." 

" The battle of Eylau was fought in the depth of winter, amidst 
ice and snow, under circumstances of unexampled horror. The 
loss on both sides was immense ; and never in modem times had 
a field of battle been strewn with such a multitude of slain. On 
the side of the Russians 25,000 had fallen, of whom above 7000 
were already noTnore ; on that of the French, upwards of 30,000 
were killed or wounded, and nearly 10,000 had left their colors, 
under pretence of attending to the wounded. Never was a spec- 
tacle so dreadful as the field presented on the following ^ominff. 
Above 50,000 men lay in the space of two leagues, weltering m 
blood. The wounds were, for tie most part, ofthe severest kind, 
from the extraordinary quantity of cannon balls which had been 
discharged during the action, and the close proximity of the con- 
tending masses to the deadly batteries which spread uieir crape at 
half-musket shot- through their ranks. Though stretched on the 
cold snow, and exposed to the severity of an arctic winter, they 
were burning with thirst, and piteous cries were heard on all sides 
for water, or assistance to extricate the wounded from the heaps 
of slain, or the load of horses by which they were crushed. Six 
thousand of these noble animals encumbered the field, or, mad- 
dened with pain, were shrieking aloud amid the stifled groans of 
the wounded.** 

Thus far we have sketched almost exclusively the losses of the 
French and their allies ; nor did the Russian army fare much better. 
During their retreat, a ducat, then worth five dollars, was thank- 
fully given for a single horse-shoe ; and so fatal were the com- 
bined efiects of hardship, disease and battle, that the Russians lost 
in some cases three-fourths, and in others nearly nine-tenths of 
their troops ! Some entire battalions did not retain fifty men, and 
many companies were left without a single one ! A mere fraction 
of th^ victims perished by the sword ; and, as the final result to 
the Russians, their army, amounting at the commencement of the 
campaign to hundreds of thousands, could muster at the close only 
eighteen thousand ! ! 

All this besides the unreckoned and well-nigh countless victims 
among the people. The number of these, it would be vain to 
conjecture ; but from the nature of the case, as well as from what 
we have already quoted, it must have been immense. The state- 
ments of Labaume are terrible ; .and their truth is fully confirmed 
by such writers as Sir Robert Wilson, who says, " in the roads, 
men were collected round the burning ruins of their cottages, 
which a mad spirit of destruction had fired, picking and eating the 
burnt bodies of fellow men, while thousands of horses were moan- 
ing in agony, with their flesh mangled and hacked to satisfy the 
cravings dt a hanger that knew no pi^. In many of the sheds^ 
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fully given ; end the Indians sIiFikin^ hands with Penn, went 
away smiling. After they were gone, llie governor, looking round 
on hJB friends, exclaimed, 'Oh, how sweet a thing is charity! 
Some of you just now spoke of compdling these poor creatures to 
stick to their bargain, tliaC is. In plain English, to fight and kill 
them, and all about a little piece of land '.' 

Such was the policy of Penn. He resolved to treat the Indiana 
BB the goapel requires, and then rely for safety on the better prio- 
ciples of tlieir nature, and the promises of God. He brought aa 
cannon ; he built no forts ; nor was ttiere at his command a singia 
Diuskel or sword to assail or repulse on enemy. He treated none 
as enemies, but all as friends, and Ihrew himself, with open-hearted 
confidence, upon the red man's generosity and justice. He met 
the rude sons of the forest as brethren ; his kindness disarmed their 
enmity, and lulled tlieir suspicions and fears asleep ; he won Iheif 
perfect conSdence in his friendship ; and, sitting down with them 
on the banks of the Delaware, they smoked together the calumet 
of peace and love. 

Such waa the course of William Penn ; and what was the re^ 
suit ? In the midst of the most ivarlike tribes on this continent, 
the QuakeiB lived in safety, while all the other colonies, acting on 
the war-policy of armed defence, were involved almost incessantly 
in bloody conflicts with the Indians. Shall we ascribe this to th9 
personal tact of William Penn ? Shj'ewd he doubtless was ; but 
the success of his policy was owing mainly, if not entirely, to it* 
pacilic character. Penn was only an embodiment of his principle^ 
and the efficacy of these is strikingly exhibited in the fact that 
' Peniisyivania, during all tlie seventy years of her peace policy, re- 
mained without harm from tiie Indiana, but sulfered, as soon U. 
she changed that policy, the same calamities with tlie other col- 
Such, tlien, is the efficacy of pacific principles. Not that thejr,.! 
or any thing else, can prevent aU evil in a world like ours ; but, I 
when righHy applied, they are a far surer protection than tha- 
sword. We doubt wliether thev have ever been put to n fair test' 
without proving successful ; an<i any people who shall dare to trust- 
these principles, will find ihem safe. Who seemed less likeln 
than American Indians to feel their power? Yet how readily dittl 
they lay Iheir tomalinwks and scalping-knivefi at the feet of Pemv' 
and humbly apologize for killing the only Quakers thoy ever Bt-< 
tacked. ' The men carried arms,' said they ; ' we supposed theni' 
to be fightere, and thought they pretended to be Quakers, merely, 
because they were cowards.' So said the murderers of Lymuti 
and Munson. ' They came with arms in their hands, and we loolf 
ihem for enemies. Had we knourti they were men of God, come' 
to do us good, we would have done them no barm.' There if oo' 
policy BO safe as that of peace. Let an^ people abjure nil war^ 
and proclaim to tlie world that they will never fight undnr aojrt 
provocation, but will be ready to settle nil difficulties with other 
OBlioiia by um|iires nautually cttoBeoi and would uiy Warn UUckt 
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diflinilt of disrovrry, for lie wlioin wr r]i<ioso to frnr, mny say 
lio liittl pn>\ioiis trar of* ii<<, and that hin li*ar prompted thr lios- 
tilv Hyniptoiiis wliirli fiiadr iih ti-ar ntraiii. The* truth is, tliat to 
Bttt'iiipl t«> iiinkf any distinctions upon thf Hulijcrt, is vuin. War 
must In> will illy Inrhiddi-n, or allowrd without restriction to dc- 
frnrr; for no tlftinitions f»f hiwt'ul and iinlnwrul war, will be, or 
ran U', attriitlrd t(». Il'tlie print'iph*^ of Cliristianityf in uny cui«c, 
or fur any purposi*, allow nnnicH to moot and slaughter one an- 
other, heV principles will never conduct ur to the i>eriod which 
pn»phecy has assun*d us they shall produce. There is no hojM) 
of eradicatini; war, hut hy a totid aiNinflofinient of it. 

The piisitinns, then, which we endeavor to estahlish nre these : 
1. That those considi'nitions which o|M*nite as (ilenenil CauKCS of 
War, are coniinoidy such as Christianity condennis. — ^2. That 
the Ktfects of War an*, t<i a verj' jrrent extent, prejudicial to the 
mond chanicler of a |M'r»|)lc, and to llu'ir social and political wel- 
fan'. — '\, Tiiat Ihe (lenend Ciianictrr of Christianity is wholly 
incongruous with war, and that its (jeneral Duties arc inconi- 

IMitihIr with it. — 1. That some of the e.\pn*ss Precepts and Dec- 
orations of the Chrisiian Scriptures virtually lorhtd it. — 5. Tliat 
the IVimitive (Christians lN>li<-ved that Christ had Ibrhidden war; 
and that some <il' them Miffereil death in allinnance of this bc- 
li<'f — tJ. 'i'liat (fod has (h'ciared in I*rophecy, that war shall event- 
ually hf> rnidicated Innn tiif> enilh ; and that this eradication wif 
Ik* elfectrd hv Christianitv, hv the iiithieiice of ita presfnt Prin 
ciph's. — 7. That, as we shall ni-xt prove, those who Iiave refuse- 
to en«:a«re in war, in ronseipience of Ix^lieving it inconsistei 
with Christianity, have found that Providence has protected ther 
Now, tin* ('stahlishmiMit of any considerahle iumd)er of the 
positions is siitlicient f<»r our ar^Munent. The estaldishment ( 
the wliolr li)rms a hodv of <'vidence, to which J am not able 
l)olieve (hat an intpiiriM*, tt» whom the subject was new, woi 
be able to withhold his ass<'nt. Hut whatever may be the dot 
minati<in upon this (piesiion, suniy it is reasonable to tr}' 
experhnent, whether security cannot 1)c maintained witl 
8hiu<:hter. Whati^ver the reasons for war, it certainly ])rodi 
enormous mischief. Kven waivinjrthc oblipitions ol'Clu'ist 
ity, we have to chosse between evils that arc certain, and < 
that are doubtful ; between the actual cndunmce of a jrrea 
lamitv, and the possibility of a less. It certainly cann< 

t)roved, that Peace would not be tin; Ix'st policy ; and, sine 
Jiow that the ])resent system is bad, it were reasonable and 
to try whether the other is not l>ctter. Whenever a people 
pursue, steadily and uniformly, the pacific moralitj'of the g 
and shall do this from the pure motive of obedience, there 
reason to fear that they would experience any evils such 
now endure, or that they would not find that the surei 
tlie only rule of wisdom, of sifety, and of expediency 
maintain the spirit of Christianity in every circumstance c 

AMJtBlCAN PEAC1L flOClBTY , BOSTON, MASS. 
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The duties of ChristiaDity require irreBiBtance ; and eurelj 
it ia reasoQuble to believe, even wiiliout a reference to experience, 
that God will malte our irreaiatauce subeervient to our iuteresti ; 
tiTat, it' he requires ub not to be concerned in war, be will pre- 
serve UB in peace, nor desert those who have abandoned all pro- 
tection but his. If we refer to experience, we shall find that th« 
resEonableuexs of this confidence is confirmed. ThoUBands bovs 
coojided in Heaven in opposition to all their apparent interests ;' 
but of these thousnnds has one eventually repented his con- 
fidence, or reposed in vuin ? " He thnt wul lose his life Ibr my 
snhe, Bud the gospel's, the same ehuli Hnd it." If it be said we 
take futurity into the calculation in our estimate of inlerttt, I 
answer, so we ought. Who is the man that would exclude fu- 
turity, or what nre his principles? I do not comprehend the 
foundation of these objeclioiiB ngainsl a reference to futuri^ 
which are thus fiippantly made. Are we not immortal beingit ? 
Have we not interests bej*atid the preseut life ? It is a deplora- 
ble temper of mind, which would diminish the frequency or the 
influence of our references to futurity. Yet, eveo in reference . 
only to the prc!l%Dl slate of existence, I believe we shall find that 
tliB teBlimony of experience ia, that forbearatice is moat condu* 
cive to our interests. " If a nun's ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even bis enemies to be ut peace with him." 

The reader of American history will recollect, that in the ba 
einutng of the last centurj', a desultory and most dreadful war- 
^re wus carried on by the natives auninst the European settlers, 
a warfare that was provoked, ae siicn warliire has almost always 
originally been, by the injiu-ies aud violence of tlie ChrisiiiiiiB, 
The mode of destruction was secret and sudden. The liar- 
bariana sometimes lay in wait for those who intshi come within - 
their reach on the highway or in the fields, and shot them with- 
out warning' ; aud Bometimes th^ altaelied the Europeans io 
their hoiiseB, "scalpn^ some, nnd knocking out the brains of 
olhera." From this horrible warfluw, the mhabitniils sought 
BBliity by abandoning thcii" homes, and retiring to fonilied placeo, 
or to the neiKhhorliood of gnrrisons; and Iliose whom neceuiiy 
BtiU com[M;lled to paM beyond the limits of silrh iiroiection, ]iro- 
vided themselves with arms for their detnnce. Rut DlntdM Ihiii 
dreadful desolation and univi-rBut terror, the Soarli/ ^ fh'mdtf, 
who were u couiiiderable proportion of the whole population^ 
were steadfast to their principieH. Tliey would neither rnliru tO' 
garrisons, nor provide thenisclvrs with arms. They remained 
openly in die country, whilst ilie rest were flying to ibe forta^ 
p. T. NO. IX. 
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They rtill pinviircl tlirir c>rrii|)ationii in the fidils or at their 
honir«, wit hum n wi>n|Miii fither (cir niiuoynnce or dpfence. And 
what WBH thiMr futi* r Thry livrd in M*ciirity and quiet. The 
hahitatidn whirli, tci his arrnrd nt*i^hlior, waa thf* acrnc of mur- 
drr »nd the !<ral|iinff knitr, waa to tJic unarnied Quaker a place 
orHfifcty and f»r|N-ar<*. 

Thrtt of till* SiM'ii'ty, however, were killed. And who were 
tliey ? Thoy were thrt'e wlio almndoned their principlea. IVo 
of ihrw* virtinm were men who, in tlie Hiniple laiigtiage of the 
narnitor, ** hmmI to p) to tlieir hilMir without any weajiona, and 
tniHiod tci tlir Ahni^^hty, and d(>|M'nded on his providence to pro- 
tiTt thrin (ii lN*ini; their prin(*i|il<* not to uw wea|>on8 of war to 
otff'nd otli«*rH,or to di*tend thoniM'lvcH); hut the spirit uf ditrtrust 
tiikinir pliice in thrir rnindn, they took weaponn ot warto defend 
tli(Mns«>lvcH, and the Indians wlio had t^vvu tlK*ni fleveral times 
without thcni, and Ictl thtMu alono, snyiuj; tlicy were i>eaccable 
niiMi, nnd hurt nolNNly, thrn*ton* tlicy would not hurt them, now 
f«rrin;r ihrni havo ^'inis, and snpposintr tliry d<*Hi^nied to kill tlie 
Indians, tliry thi>n*ton' shot the mm dnul.** The third whose 
lilt* WHS Harrifiri'd, was a woman wlio ** had n>mained in be 
I la hi tat ion," not think iujL' hrrsclf warnnitrd in goin^ ** to a fbrtJ 
fi''d place for pn'scrvatioii, neither blie, her Hon, nor daughte 
nor to take thither the little ones; hut tlie iK)or woman alb 
Home time iM^tran to let in a slavish t(*ar, and adviHed hcrchildn 
to fro with her to a tort not farrn)m their dwelling." She wer 
and shortly at\erwards the Indians lav by the wav,and killed h 

Rirrlay, i\w relehnited Apolo^nttt, from whose Anecdotes thf 
rxtniets an* obtained, was attarked by a highwaymiui. He mi 
no other n>sistanre than a calm expostulation. The felon di 
>ed his presented pistol, and oflenul no farther violence, 
^eonanl F<>11 was asstnilted by a hi^Hiway robber, whop] undf 
him of his money and his hor8<*, and alterwards threatenet 
blow out his brains. Fell soltMunly s])oke to the robber OD 
wiekedness of his life. The man was astonished; he dec' 
he would take neither his mon(>v nor horse, and returned I 

'J'he f'ltf^ of the Quakers during the rebellion in Ireland 
nearly similar. It is well known that the rebellion was i 
not only of open war, but of cold-blooded murder of the i 
fury of bigotr}', and tlu^ utmost exa8{)cration of revenge 
the Quak(T8 were pres<*rvc(l ev«?n to a jiroverb ; and when 
gers |)assed through the streets of ruin, and observed a 
stiHiding iminjiinMl and alone, they would sometimes poi 
say, *' That doubtless is the house of a Quaker." 

It were to no pur|>ose to suy, that these facts form an ex 
to a gencnd nde. The exception consists in the trial of 
])eriment of irresistance, not in its success. Neither wi 
any purpose to say, that the savages of America, or the < 
does of Ireland spared the Quakers because they were pr 
known to be an unoffending people, or becauae the Qua' 
previously gained their love by iorhearance or good oiffi« 
concede all this*, il vi the yery argument imefa we i 
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We say thai a uniform, undeviating regard to the peaceable 
obligations of Christianity becomes Qie safeguard of tiioBe who 
prautisB it. We venture to maintain that no reason whatever 
cun be assigned why the fkte of (lie Quakers would not be the 
fiite of all who shoidd adopt their conduct. If there be such a. 
roBSOQ, lot uH hear it. The American and Irish Quakers wore, to 
the rest of the community, what one natiou is to a continent. 
We do not say, that if a people should be assailed, and should 
on Bsudden choose to dedare that theywould try whether Prov- 
idence would protect ihem — of such a people, we do not say 
that they would esperience protection, and none of them bo- 
kiileil. But we say the evidence of esjierience is, tliat a people 
who habitually regard the obligations of Christianity in itieir con- 
duct towards oilier men, and steadfastly reliiEe, to engage in 
acts of hostility, will experience protection in their peacelulneas , 
and it matters nothing lo tlie argument, whuther we refer that 
protection to the immediate agency of Providence, or to the in- 
fluence of such conduct upon the minds of men. 

Such has been tlie experience of the unoflending and unre- 
sisting in individual lile. A national cmmple of a refusal to 
bear arms bus been eiliibited only once to the world; but that 
one eXBmjjle has proved, all that humanity could desire, and 
all that skepticism could demand, in fnvor of our orgumenL 
Pennsylvania wus colonized by men who believed tfiat war 
in absolutety incompatible with Christianity, and therefore re- 
solved not to practise it. Having determined not to fight, theT 
maintained no soldiers, and poasesBed no arms. Tiiey planted 
themselves in a country surrounded by sova^es who knew they 
were unarmed. Plunderers inigiit have robbed them without 
retaliation, and armies might liave slaughtered them without re- 
sistance. If they did not give a temiitalion to outrage, no temp- 
tation could he given. But these were tlie people who possessed 
their country in 'security, whilst those aroimd them were trem- 
bhogfortheirexistenee. Thtswasa land of peace, wlulsteveiy 
other wusa land of war. The conclusion is loeviluble, although 
It is extraordinary — lliey were in tio need of ai'ms because ihiey 
would not use them. 

These Indians were Bufficienlly ready to commit outragea 
upon other states, oiid often visited them with that sort of d«io- 
lation nnd Blaughter, which might be eipected from men whom 
civiliseation had not reclaimed from enielty, and whom rclitfioii 
had not awed into fbrbeamiice. " But," says Clarksun, " what- 
ever the quarrels of the Indians were Willi others, Iho^ uni- 
formly respected, and held as it were saered, the territories of 
William Peiin." " The Pemiaylvaiiioiis." says Oldiuixoii, " uewr 
lost man, woman or child by liicm, which nohhnr Ihn colony nf 
Maryland, nor that of Vir^uiacould say, no more tluin the great 
colony of New England," 

The security and quiet of Pennsylvania was not n InnBlent 
freedom Irom war, such as might ac^idenlaJly happen to any 
naiioiL She coniiuued (o eiyoy it " for more thai) aevenly yeura," 
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wm PttHid, ** aud nulwiHted in the midst of six Indian nations 
without so mucli as a militia for ]i«r dcfvnce.** " The Penn- 
■ylvaniana,** olMrn'os Clarknon, ^ became safe without the ordi- 
nary means of Nurpty. The ronstable^a Btaflf wiis the only in- 
•tninient iit' niithoriiy onion put tlieni for the ^renter part of a 
century; and nuvrr/during the adminiHtration of Penu, or that 
of hi.-« |)ro|H>r 8Ucrt>mK>ni, waa there u quarrel or a war." 

And when wiia tJie security ot* Pcnnavlvania molested, and its 
peace destroyed ? Wlien the men who Iiud directed its counseli, 
and who would not engage in war, were outvoted in its legisla- 
turo ; when they who pup|»otied that there was greater security 
in the sword than in CiiriMtiunity, l>erunic the preilominuting 
body. From tliat hour, the Pen iisy Ivan inns trunyferred their 
confidence in Christian prinriples to a contideiire in their arms; 
and from that hour to this, they have In;cii Hiibjert to wnr. 

Such is the evidence derived from n nntioiinl example of the con- 
ae<piences of a purKuit of the Christian poliry in relation to war. 
Ilrre are a |N*nple who al>sohitely n*fu^M'd to fiuht, and incupaei- 
tuted themselves for n^Histanct* by refuMUg to posscfis arms ; yet 
this was the people wliose hind amidst Mirrounding broils and 
slaughter, was selected as n land of security and iieoce. The 
only imtional op|K)rtunity wliich the virtue of the Christian 
world has afforded us of ascertaining the sniety of relying upon 
God for dcfeiice, bus detennined that it is safe. 

li' such evidence do not satisfy us of tlie ex|>cdiency of confid- 
ing in God, what evidence do we as<k, or what can we receive ; 
Wc have his promise that he will protect those who abandoi 
their seeming interests in the ])chbrmance of bis will, and w 
have the testimony of those who have confided in him, that h 
has protected them. Can the advocate of war produce one su 

§le instance in all history of a person who had given an unco] 
itional obedience to the will of heaven, and wlio did not fii 
that his conduct wos wise as well as virtuous, that it occord 
with his interests as well as with bis duty ? We ask the sar 
question respecting the obligations to irresistance. Whi 
IS the man who regrets, that in obser^-ance of tlie forbearing f 
tics of Christianity, he consigned his preservation to the sup 
intendcncc of God ? And the solitary national example tha 
before us, confirms the testimony of private life ; for there 
sufficient reason for believing, that no nation in modem ages 
possessed so large a portion of virtue or happiness as Penn 
vanin, before it had seen human blood. 

What, then, is the duty of one who believes all war unc 
tian ; but whose governors engage in war, and demand his 
vice ? He ahould mildlv and tempercaely, yd fmdy refuse to . 
If you believe Christ has prohibited slaughter, let nothin 
dace you to join in it ; and the time will come when evei 
world will honor you aa contributors to the work of Hi 
Heibmntion. 

AMBEICAM VftAJCm lOCllTTi BOSTON, MASS. 
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RIGHTS OF SELF-DEFENCE. 



BT JONATHAN DTMOND. 

The right of defending ounelves against violence if euWy de«!n- 
cible from the law of nature. There ia, however, httle need to 
deduce it, because mankind are at least sufirientiy penuaded of its 
lawfulness. The question now most needtui to discuss, is, wh#yther 
every action whatever is lawful, provided it is necpssar/ to the 
preservation of life? They who maintain the affirmative. rr.a.nti:n 
a great deal ; for they maintain that, whenever life is endan2f^«^d, 
all rules of morality are, as it respects the individual. su«p«^r.'irri, 
annihilated, — every moral obligation is taken away by the ^..^^.e 
fact, that life is threatened. 

Yet the language ordinarily held upon the subjr^rt, irnplies 
the supposition of all this. **If our lives," says Orotnw, "are 
threatened with assassination or open violence from the hands of 
robbers or enemies, any means of defence would be allowed and 
laudable." " There is,'' says Paley, "one case in which all ex- 
tremities are justifiable, namely, when our life is assaulted, and it 
becomes necessary for our preservation to kill the assailant" If 
Ofty means of defence are laudable, if oU extremities are justifiable, 
then they are not confined to acts of resistance against the assail- 
ing party. There may be other conditions upon which life may be 
preserved, than that of violence towards him. Some ruffiana seize 
a man in the highway, and will kill him unless he will conduct 
them to his neighbor's property, and assist them in carrying it off. 
May this man unite with them in the robbery, in order to save U'a 
life, or may he not ? If he may, what becomes of the law. Thou 
ahalt not steal ? If he may not, then not every means by which a 
man may preserve his life, is laudable or allowed. We have found 
an exception to the rule. There are twenty other wicked things 
which violent men may make the sole condition of not taking our 
lives. Do all wicked things become lawful because life is at stake ? 
If not, such propositions as those of Grotius and Paley are untrue. 

A pagan has unalterably resolved to offer me up in sacrifice on 
the morrow, unless I ^ill acknowledge the deity of his gods, and 
worship them. The Christian must regard these acts as being, 
under every possible circumstance, unlawful. The night offers me 
an opportunity of assassinating him. Now I am placed in precisely 
the same situation, with respect to this man, as a traveller is with 
respect to a ruffian with a pistol. Life in both cases depends on 
killing the ofiender. BotJi are acts of self-defence. Am I at 
liberty to assassinate tliis man ? Surely not Here then is a case 
in which I may not take life in order to save my own. If any one 
doubts whetlier the assanination would be nnlawfhl, let him con* 
■id» whether an Apostle would liure committed it in such a case. 

P. T. NO. LZf. 
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quiry, nor the safe, unshnchled exercise of his 
turna him nun a. mere wheel in ihe vadl iiiuchiiiery of war. tuit) for- 
lilcla Ilia moving beyoiid hia preacnbeil sphere in Uie woik of car- 
aage and ilevaHiation. It well n\)(\t annjhilnleB all individuality of 
mind and cimrscter. The will □< tliouaanJa it holds in stern aub- 
jection to a single mind, and k^eps Uiein in a state of bontlage 
more galling to the raul than that of a Polish eerf, a Turkish pea- 
sant, or a aalley slave. 

All history, all observation, confirm these atatemenls. " It baa 
been a genernlty received opinion," aaya Franklin in one of his let 
tors to Vauglian, " that a military man ia not to inquire whether a 
war be just or unjust ; he la to execute his orders ! All princes 
that are disposed to become tyrants, must probably approve of this 
opinion, and be Hrilling to establUhll; but is itnotadangerotiaone? 
On tliis principle," a principle essential to the war ayaiein, " if the 
tyrant commands his army to attack and destroy not only nu ua- 
offending neighbor nation, but even his own subjects, his army is 
bound to obey. A t;egro slave in our colonies, being commanded 
by his master to rob or murder a neighbor, or do any other imnio- 
ralact, may refuse, and the inag'lBtrate will protect him in his refu- 
sal. The MiwetTf of a soldier (Aen is urorte than that of a negro." 

War allows to its agents no real freedom of mind. Lord Wel- 
^ linirion nnce said In n public debate, that no man of religious prin- 

ciples, of such scruples as would interfere with any doeds of Btro- 
city required in this trade of human butchery, shoulit be a soldier; 
and too British officers, liavingconacientiously refused to take any 
part in certain Popish ceremonies which tliey deemed idolatrous, 
were tried by a court martial, and cashiered. They sppenled to 
the King; and hia or^an, in conlirmini; the sentence, nhserved 
that, " irreligious principles were allowed to be urged by Individual 
officers as a plea for disobedience of orders, ttie discipline of the 
army would sustain an injury which might be dBngeraiis to the 

But the mental tyranny of war is not confined to aoldlers ; It px- 
tonds mure ur lesa through the nation, and seeks t» bring nil iiiinils 
under the control of brute fiftce, and brute euurnge. It is tbe 
conraeat, ns well as tlie cnielleat of all desjiotiaiiiB, and presvnta ■ 
startling contrast to the character of & ctvillKed. Christian oommu- 
nity. Here is the very genius of pairan bacbsriam lordiiig It over 
Chrlstendoni itaelf ; and with all nur (ire|i>nsinns (n intelligence and 
piety, we very much resemble in this custom thcnnrirnt R|;y|iri*n« 

I bowing down tn crocodiles and BlligiiKirs. War Is still the uodis- 
• puted lyrsntof Christendom, its recognized domi-fod,wiib his crtvA 
lof violence, his preceptflof crime, and his loiric of lead and fltel. It 
I Irenls man HS a brute, and Irajnples hia intetlectunl mnnhuud in tha 
■iduaL 
^ Louk at the infliience of this I'.UBtoin on miml In civil mid polilt- 
iw\ matters. Il forbids the predominance uf lnt>'IIcci *nit iinowl- 
"ledee in the affairs of state. Talent, inlplllsi'aco. i-vt-ry kind of 
.i»i>nlal culture, il keeps in thn lowest piissihlc scnle of oMlinaaioa 
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Btatrfnen and philosophen, onion and men of science and 
ten. It Uinm* into t lie iiliadc, or chaiiw to it« car, or cnwhei bene 
its irou hiwf. iUilil and brawny lianda, the qualities of a tiger 
buU-dof^, seize tlic reiiu of governiiieiit, and iiiuoopoiise the pol 
cal pow«*r of tlie world. 

On thiH (Miint hiKtiiry in docisivc. Warriors Inve grnerally be 
perinittpd ti) iMcroM tii»* {^overniiient of mankind ; and, with a tc 
few rxtM*|Miiins liki* rii*iiar, you will find them, like Attila a. 
Alarir, Tanifrlnup, Jcniihiz-khan and Achilles, a species of hunv 
ti<r(Tii, skilled in little else thiin the art of bloodshed, devastation ai 
niuii*ry. An Ali'xander or Napoleon may occasionally take wii 
them on tiicir excursions a naturalist to colliHrt curiosities, a hi 
torian to r«>cord tiieir exploitn, or a |KH;t to sinj^ their praises; hi 
tlie iuaM.4 uf iMiucrful and cultivated Uiinds, thi' warrior hrings int 
suhs'TvicMU'V to his own a)j<rnindizenient, nnd keeps them in 
Bt:iti* ofiiervile, (Ifltaitini; suhjection. If von cultivntc the arts o; 
p**a»'i\ filtMil. k!ii)wii.'d;:e and wisdom will liohl tlie reins of covem 
meiit ; Init li't the {N>ople heconie warlike, and military chieftaini 
m'o'.ilil 5oifn drtve the:!i nil at the jMnnt of thi' hnyonrt. Revien 
the !iistory of (inMve and Rome, of Kn^land under Cromwell, of 
K.:j!io* uinl'T Niipoleon, of all the republics except our own in the 
Ni'^« World : :iii(l yuu will tind on this point a Huj>enibundancc of 
pni' r'. 

In liew of surh fact"*, I stand amazed nt the disposition of intel- 
lect Til men to nilo^jize war and warriors. Still more strange ia 
the en«'«Mira;:eij:i'nt winch statesmen lend to war; for they arc thua 
chtMishiii:; a HtTpMit that will one day wreath hii< foiiKs around 
thi'iiiselves, :mcl stranL^e them to death. It is only in peace that 
th«ir woith can he fully appreciati'il, or their merits duly rewarded ; 
while in war, or under its inllucnces even in [)efice, Pompoy out- 
pei'is C^icero, Cromwell tJik«»s pn»cedence of Milton, and the hero 
of New Orleans or Tipjn^canoe, with only a ni<Mlicum of talent or 
knowl»'d;re, leavi's the tirst minds of the land far behind them in 
tlio race of f)opularity and power. 

4. Another pledjje of their special interest in the cause of peace 
may he found in the character of Iftcmry men. They arc general- 
ly j>eaccful ; most of the influences actinpf npnn them are pacific; 
and I can hardly conceive it possible forthcui to carry the spirit of 
war into the researches of science, the pursuits of art, or the stu- 
dies of literature and philoso|)hy. All these are plants of peace, 
and can flourish only amid its balmy breezes, and beneath its gentle 
dews and genial sunshine. 

Look at the man of science or letters. P<»ace is his very ele- 
ment lie lives in a peaceful retreat ; he breathes a peaceful 
atmosphere; he is surrounded by peaceful associates; his whole 
life is a current of peaceful labors and enjoyments. Still more so 
with th'^ youthful student; his studies, his recreations, all the 
scenes about him ore peaceful. It would seem impossible for 
such persons to cherish a war-spirit; and from them the cause of 
peace may well expect an unwonted degree of sympathy and sap- 
port 
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5. But mark the subserviency of this cause to lli« peculiar in- 
tereau i>r HC eiiulic hikI literary men. All their piirsuits require 
peace. War purulyzes, suspi-nda ur ileruoges iliem all. Fend' ia 
tlie cIioBen nunte ul' gi^tima and la^te, uf phtl(wo|iiiy, urt unil sci- 
ence. Thpj ex|iire in the fnul and Woody emhrncea of •'ar. It 
Bwepps. like d deadly sin)CCo. Dcrowi the gardens of intellect and 
kii<>wledi;e. Vdu can dad no literalure, no philosophy, no an or 
■ele nee. except that of huiuBn butchery, fluurisbing beneitth ila 
denth-sbadea. 

So B.1I history tells 119. Recount ihe names of llinse whose lite- 
Tary or acientiHc fuine has lilleit the worlil : nnd how lew uf tlieni 
wan their way to eminence amid the din of war! Where did 
Newton end Davy make their ciiscoveries, or Locke and ArintDtle 
escogitite their met ipbysica, or Pliny, Buffi)n and Liiiiiieiis origi- 
nate or remodel entire departinents of science, or B&con ['licit and 
embody the (rreBt principles of philosophy, or Pinto t^oinpose his 
matchless eaanys, or Demosthenes and Cicero acqutre tlieir mas- 
tery over the human mind, or Homer hiiiiseir learn to chant the 
praises uf war in deathleaa song ? < In tiie battle-Reld, in cauips nod 
fieets ? No ; nearly all the products of their genius, taste and 
learning were fruits of peace, which war would have crushed in 
the Rerm, or nipped in the bud. 

Glance at the rava^a which tills demon of candalism hus mnde 
of such products. Whoae torch burnt ihose treasures of knnwl- 
ed^ which so many centuries hud been BCciJiriulaling in Eifypl ■* 
Whose hand seized tlienohlesl nioniimentsof ancient art, ana hurl- 
ed them in fragments to the ground.' Whose Toot of iron tramp- 
led on the statues, and temples, nnd nrchea, and columns uf Greece 
and Rome ? The richest treasures of learning, the 5ne«t works 
of art, the most splendid pruductiona of taste nnd ^niiis, war has 
wantonly destroyed, and seemed to glory in the rum. 

6 War ia, alwi, hostile lo ilie general cijliivation of mind. It 
somes over the muiB of society like a. Ihunder-clnud, and cancaala 
the aim of science from their view. It qupnchea in many the vpiy 
desire for menial improvement, and absorbs the time and innnry 
needed for nuch a purpose. Where the whole Innt! is a vast nius- 
ter-field ; Where every man, not diseased or crippled, ia held^lo 
military service; where the nrransemenis for war siiperaedo those 
for every other object, and keep society i» n state of ceaMl«ss 
commotion nr suspenEffi, I cee not how any syxlrm of common ctlu- 
cnKon can be pursued with steiuly viiror uuil success. To thia 
ru|p there may he excppiiniH. Imi im i-niiimrticiioM of lUe principle. 

Equally hoflile is ivnr (.. iIm' Ih'-Ii't ihjvirtEiiPnts of education. 
Few here puss Ihroito-h ;i iimr'^r. ni liiiinil si tidies without an ejr* 

to one of the lenrnpd p.i.|r^M,.ii-. : 1 h.> (h>iiinriilR nf tmr, ifun- 

interrupled, would reniU'r ii ijiuie iiiii'Hfjuiri v 
be permitted to reach his iroid. Whorti ili 
lion or inipressment prevails ; where every i 

■"■■ T age of commencing his slodii'-^ 

into an army or niivy for life ; mIi. 

tiled, and the vicissitudes of war keep thi> >' 




BBlbom; w •xpooodtfre uf U«r, or protoiom uf tbe bealiii(r art ; 

■#■1, tiMV WW Inid m tMit iMsidt tlie imflM|>nngs ot'llM world, 
aad coalOt if Ikey wouldt ^ A^ taluiatt the pubUc niiiid witli. a 
1dm of poace, mad ah b orw — of war, ■• to prevent this icourga 
ftamavar rotaraing upM cmliMd aatiom. 

Moit oanwitly, tM% woald we oootmend tkia cease act onlj %» 
the cultivetedy leadinf aiiada already o» tbe staffe of public life^ 
but eepeeiaMy lo the fwng feoeiatkNi ef scfaoTara now in our 
eeaiinariee of leerniog; Fiin woald we preae its claims on your 
aooecieDce ea weN as your eelf-iateraat Its destiny is suspendedt 
■ainly oa you; end yoor character and circumstances^ your 
ftiture norsuiU and interests^ your oblinfations to society and to 
OoA, all unite in deroandtnjr ofyou special services for a canse sa 
inportant in itself, and so ludissolubly linked with the welfare of 
your country and the world. Open yoor mind then to its claims* 
lUanMne the aubjoct for yoarselvea ; you will find it full of un- 
expected interest Read and reflect upon it at your leisure. 
Discuss it in your literary associations. Try your powers upon it 
both in prose and verse. Make it a topic of frequent conversation, 
and fully resolve so far to master the whole subject, and so deeply 
to imbue yourselves with its spirit, that you will feel seif-impelled 
to its eamertt, habitual advocacy, and be well prepared in futura 
life to plead with success the claims of an enterprise- so vital to the 
velfaie of all maikind for time and eternity. 



Charles StTmraa. — One of the obstacles to be encountered by 
tbe advocate of Peace, is the warlike tone of literature. The 
world has supped so full with battles, that all its imier modes of 
thouffht, and many of its rules of conduct, seem to be incarna- 
dined with blood ; as tbe bones of swine, fed on madder, are saui 
to become red. Fain would I ofSet my tribute to the Father of 
Poetry, stand ingr, with harp of immortal melody, on the mit*ty 
mountain top of distant antiquity ; to all those stories of courage 
and sacrifice which emblazon the annals of Greece and Rome ; to 
the fulmtnations of Demosthenes;, and the splendors of Tully ;''ta 
the sweet verse of Virgil, and the poetic prose of Livy. Faia 
would I offer my tribute to the new literature Tvhich shot up ia 
modem times as a vigorous forest from the burnt site of ancient 
woods ; to the passionate song of the Troubadour of France, and the 
Minnesinger of Germany ; to tbe thrilling ballads of Spain, and tha 
delicate music of the Italian lyre. But from all these (his breathed 
the breath of war, that has swept the heart-strings of innumerabla 
generations of men I 

Douglass Jerrold. — Now, look aside, and contemplate Ged'li 
image with a musket Behold the crowning glory of his work 
■anaged like a machine, to slay the image of God, to stain tba 
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teeming earth with homicidn] blood, to fill Ihe sir witli howling 
nngiiish 1 Is nnt yonder ro* of" clgivns a melancholy sight ? Yet 
are Lhe/ the eucblinga of glorjr, Ihe bab; mighty oues ot'a future 
gazette. What a fiiie louking thing' is war! Yet, drew it bs we 
may, dress and feather It, daub it with gold, Luzza it, and sing 
flwaggiiriau' songs about it, what is it, nine times out of tea, but 
murder In iinirorni — Caia taking the Berg'eant'a sliiltiiig ? 

But the craft of ram has made a splendid cereoiony of homi- 
cide. He slaughlere with flajia flying, drums beating, trum- 
pets hraying. Ho killii according to niethoH, and baa worldly 
Jionors for liis grim handiwork. He does not, like the unchristiaa 
savaire, carry away with hlin mortal trophies fram the skulls of his 
«nemiea. No ; the alcbemy oi magic of auttMiity turns his well- 
worn scalps into epaulettes, or hangs them in slats and crosses at 
his bution-hole ; and then, the battle over, the dead not eaten, hot 
carefully buried, and the maimed and mangled hswlitig and blas- 
pheming in hospitals, the meek Christian warrior marclies to 
church, and, reverently fotding his sweet and spotless hands, sings 
Te DeumJ And this spinl of deslniction is canoaized by 
the craft and ignorance of man, and worshipped as glory ! This 
religion of (he sword, this dazzling heathenism which makvs 
a pomp of wickedness, seiees and distracts us even on the threshold 
of life. Swords and dmms are our baby play-things ; and, as we 
grow older, the outward magnificence of the ogre Glory, his trap-. . 
pings and his trumpets, his privileges, and Die songs that b 
dhouted in his praise, ensnare the bigger h«by to his aacrifla 
Hence slaughter becomes an exalted profession ; the marked, d' 
tinguished employment of what is called a gentleman !! 

But, man of war 1 you are at length shrinking, withering liM 
an aged giant. You are not now the Ic'alhered thing you werr '*" 
Ihe Bngera of Opinion have been busy at your plumes; si " "' 
(hat hilie tube, Ihe gooee-quill, has sent its silpnt shots jr 
huge analomy. and the corroding ink, even whilst you lex 
and ^liinh it shines so brightly, is eating into your sword with a 
tooth of rust. 

Leigh HD^T. — ^I firmly believe that war, or the sending •'•o*;- 
Hands of our fellow creatures to cut one another to bits^ oflen ft*^ 
what they hsve no concern in, nor understand, will one day ■ 
reckoned far more absurd than if people were to settle an arguniar 
' i; dinner-table with their knives! — a logic, indeed, whi 
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